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EDUCATION’S OBLIGATION TO PRINTING’ 


By WILLIAM E. GRADY 


ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, NEW YORK CITY 


At a meeting devoted to a discussion of 
the many problems arising out of the in- 
terrelation of education and printing, held 
within sight of the historic hills of the Old 
Dominion, I am tempted to remind you of 
what is probably the most unique state- 
ment ever made by a governor of Colonial 
Virginia. In his report of conditions in 
the colony made in 1671, Sir William 
Berkeley wrote: 

I thank God we have not free schools or print- 
ing; and I hope we shall not have these hundred 
years; for learning has brought disobedience and 
heresy and sects into the world; and printing has 


divulged them and libels against the government. 
God keep us from both of them. 


Last spring, as I rode from the Tide- 
water to the Blue Ridge to meet the dog- 
wood and the apple blossoms on their way 
to the blustery north, and visited the Col- 
lege of William and Mary at Williams- 
burg, the University of Virginia at Char- 
lottesville and Washington and Lee at 
Lexington, each a haven for students who 
seek knowledge which the art of printing 
has embodied in memorable and enduring 
form, I was convinced that God in his 
wisdom had turned a deaf ear to and a 


1 Address before the Eleventh Annual Confer- 
ence on Printing Education, 1932, Harding Hall, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., June 27, 1932. 





smile of compassion upon this testy and 
hopelessly stupid royal servant. This con- 
vention is admirable proof of the intimate 
relationship of the free schools to the 
graphic arts, and also of the fact that as 
educators we are glad to acknowledge not 
only our indebtedness but also our obliga- 
tions to a great industry. 

That the invention of the printing 
press, the marine compass and gunpowder 
cleared the way for the Renaissance and 
modern civilization brooks no contradic- 
tion. Although the products of the press 
have oriented the world more effectively 
than the compass, and have caused more 
violent explosions than gunpowder, our 
concern is only with the movable type and 
the crude press of Gutenberg that substi- 
tuted the printer for the scribe, the print 
shop for the scriptorium, the intricate 
press for the quill and the manual skill of 
the medieval monk. 

What a marvelous contribution to civ- 
ilization the printing press has made. The 
raw facts of life in all its comedy and 
tragedy, the discoveries of scientists and 
explorers, the flux of industrial and com- 
mercial life, the proceedings of conven- 
tions and legislative bodies, the fluctua- 
tions of stock values, as well as the aspira- 
tions of the poet and the program of the 
social reformer, are not only transformed 
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into enduring records, but are immediately 
multiplied a thousand fold, so that the 
content for all times becomes the inheri- 
tance of mankind. 

In Tennyson’s beautiful poem, Ulysses 
says, ‘‘I am a part of all that I have met.’’ 
True, indeed, but through the magie of the 
printer our personalities are more than the 
results of immediate experience. We live 
vicariously. The beauty of the growing 
tree, as well as the tragedy of the front- 
line trench, as told in ‘‘Rouge Bouquet,’’ 
become our own intimate experiences 
through the genius of Joyce Kilmer. 

If you love to travel, although bound to 
an office desk, you can use the printed page 
as a magic carpet to waft you to the ends 
of the earth or even to the recesses of a 
stellar universe. Through the magic of 
books, we have climbed the snow-clad 
peaks of Mount Everest. We have reached 
the South Pole with Scott, only to see those 
gallant Englishmen die one by one in their 
hopeless attempt to reach the base camp. 
We have heard the drums in the heart of 
Africa and have shared the hardships and 
the discoveries of Stanley, Akeley and 
Martin Johnston. Do we not make our 
own the achievements and the aspirations 
of mankind through the creations of the 
printing industry? Indeed, the art of the 
printer confers immortality. We know the 
great characters of life and of fiction as 
though they belonged to our own chapel. 
The public library is a universalized West- 
minster Abbey. ., 

To the schoolman, the invention of 
printing insured a democratized schooling 
in which the spiritual inheritances of the 
race, its science, its art, its mathematics, its 
literature, its religion were made avail- 
able. Knowledge formerly frozen in the 
archives of a limited class was released to 
enrich the life of the average man. No 
longer was the recorded wisdom of the race 
to be found only in the cuneiform tablets 
of the Assyrians, the pictographs of the 
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Obelisk, the papyrus of the Greeks, or the 
vellum manuscript of the Middle Ages, but 
through millions of printed books written 
in the vernacular, the accumulated racial 
was made available to all 
The monopoly of 
knowledge in the ruling classes was broken. 


experience 
classes of peoples. 


The biblical mandate, ‘‘Let there be 
light,’’ was fulfilled in a spiritual sense. 
The schoolman had to await the invention 
of printing in order to have the printed 
text as the basis of his curriculum and as 
the chief tool of instruction. 

Was it not to be expected that in his en- 
thusiasm for this vast array of learning 
which the multiplication of books made 
possible, the schoolman would lose sight of 
the value of intimate, vital, personal expe- 
riences as the basis of personal growth and 
enlightenment, and permit education to 
lapse into scholastic verbalism, which has 
been the object of attack by educational 
philosophers from Rousseau to Dewey. 
Only within the last decade and to a lim- 
ited degree has the curriculum been lib- 
eralized and vitalized by the introduction 
of occupational activities, based upon the 
material needs of food, clothing and shel- 
ter, as well as those projects which are the 
outgrowth of human instincts to act, to 
communicate, to analyze, to inquire, to 
construct and to seek the thrill of satisfac- 
tion arising from esthetic appreciation and 
successful accomplishment. 

Progressive education at all levels has 
sought and is now seeking to create not 
book-centered schools but child-centered 
schools. In our elementary, our junior 
high and our secondary schools, whether of 
the trade or technical type, there has been 
general recognition of the educational 
value of printing. It has been widely in- 
troduced as the equivalent or the superior 
of the older manual training, as well as 
the basis of exploratory experiences in the 
junior high and definite vocational train- 
ing in the secondary schools. In other 
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words, while the educator in the first in- 
stance has not asked himself, what is my 
obligation to the printing industry, he has 
discovered that printing and its allied arts 
and sciences lend themselves admirably to 
inclusion in the curriculum. As an out- 
growth of that fact, the schoolmaster 
realizes that certain obligations to the 
printing industry immediately present 
themselves for consideration. Indeed he 
can not solve the problems incident to 
curriculum-making and equipment, the 
selection and examination of teachers, the 
financing of the educational work, the re- 
cruiting and the absorption of the pupils 
by industry, the organization of a system 
of schools, without treating the interests of 
the school and the printing industry as 
correlative and interdependent. A pass- 
ing reference to some of these problems 
may be of interest. 

Perhaps the most vulnerable aspect of 
our prevocational or vocational activities is 
a lack of correspondence with the methods 
and the needs of industry. Much of the 
industrial education countrywide is char- 
acterized by vain gropings and inefficiency, 
and even lack of fair dealings insofar as 
we fail to acquaint ourselves and also the 
students with the traditions, the methods 
and the absorptive power of the industry 
which they plan to enter. It is no wonder 
that many communities feel that voca- 
tional schools simply produce a supply of 
cheap labor in excess of the communities’ 
needs. In other words, unless we bring to 
bear on the problem the combined experi- 
ence of the educator, the employer and the 
worker, through surveys such as will be 
discussed in sectional meetings, permanent 
advisory boards attached to the board of 
education, and advisory commissions rep- 
resenting labor and the employers, the 
educational service will be characterized 
by waste and inefficiency and become a tar- 
get for legitimate criticism. While it is 
true that the development of industrial 
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schooling never follows a logical pattern, 
nevertheless, as this work grows, it should 
be recognized that controls such as have 
been mentioned are essential to a sound 
development of the industrial education. 
All concerned, especially the employers 
and labor, as well as the pupils, have 
rights which can be conserved only 
through an orderly, carefully planned, 
progressive development of an educational 
service that will insure selective grouping 
of pupils, sound teaching methods based 
upon up-to-date equipment, and instruc- 
tion at the different levels of the skill and 
experience of elementary pupils, appren- 
tices, journeymen and foremen, so that the 
range of educational service offered will be 
coextensive with the needs and the oppor- 
tunities of the industry. 

Teacher recruiting and development in 
service is a problem of vital importance. 
The character of the personnel of an in- 
dustrial plant often conditions its success 
even more decisively than does the me- 
chanical equipment. Certainly the school- 
man or the traditional board.of examiners 
is not the most competent agent to deter- 
mine the type of personality and skill 
needed to mould the lives of our future 
Benjamin Franklins. In New York City 
we have cheerfully recognized the neces- 
sity of seeking the advice and the assis- 
tance of the printing trade. This has 
been done through contacts made by the 
Central Printing Trades School. 

Question papers for prospective teachers 
of printing have been prepared by leaders 
in the industry. Question papers have 
been read and evaluated by other leaders. 
Practical tests in trade skill and practice 
have been given in commercial plants 
under trade conditions by members of the 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen or by 
representatives of the Employing Printers’ 
Association, cooperating with the board of 
examiners. At times members of the in- 
dustry have been present at the interview 
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tests of candidates who aspire to teaching. 
and their practical judgment as well as 
their technical knowledge have proved 
most helpful to the examiners. 

In New York one can not become a 
teacher of a vocational subject unless he 
has completed state  teacher-training 
courses amounting to 480 hours. For ad- 
mission to such courses a practical trade 
test is required in order to prove the jour- 
neyman status of the candidate. In other 
words, they are compelled to qualify as 
craftsmen before they are accepted as stu- 
dents. In order to secure the best possible 
material for teaching positions, the State 
Department of Education has sought the 
aid of the Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men to give the trade tests. Every precau- 
tion is taken against admitting to the 
teaching profession printers who are not 
competent craftsmen. Education in this 
way is meeting in part its obligation to the 
printing industry. 

Nor is the responsibility discharged 
when the teacher receives his license. For 
three years he is kept on probation, and 
even after his license to teach is made per- 
manent, he is required to take professional 
improvement courses until he reaches the 
maximum salary allowed under the sched- 
ule for vocational teachers. These thirty- 
hour courses per year keep the instructor 
informed as to trade progress. For exam- 
ple, during the term just ending, the print- 
ing teachers of New York had the oppor- 
tunity of taking a course given under the 
auspices of Hunter College. The sessions 
were spent in visiting representative in- 
dustrial plants, in which demonstrations 
were given and recent improvements ex- 
plained. Although scheduled for two 
hours, the visits, as a rule, extended over 
three hours, because of the interest of both 
the instructors and those who instructed 
them. The manufacture and operation of 
teletypesetter and typecasting machines, 
the methods of photo-engraving, electro- 
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typing and _ stereotyping, the various 
printing press manufacturing concerns, 
and a New England Paper Mill were all 
included in the visits made. Such courses 
keep the instructors abreast of changing 
present-day conditions. Education owes to 
printing the duty of keeping instruction in 
pace with industrial progress. 

Pupil recruiting is also a problem that 
should challenge your serious attention. 
Traditional assumptions to the effect that 
shop activities are only for those who fail 
in the three R’s must be rejected, if our 
schools are to supply a type of man power 
capable of carrying the vast responsibili- 
ties of the printing industry. By provid- 
ing for experiences in the elementary and 
the junior high schools, we should enable 
students to discover their interests and 
abilities and also test their trade aptitudes 
before being allowed to take trade prepara- 
tory work. The schoolman fails in his 
obligation if he fails to seek satisfactory 
and reliable methods which will be the 
basis of the selection and training of 
skilled eraftsmen capable of becoming 
leaders in the printing industry. 

Nor should we overlook the fact that in 
order to discharge our debt to printing we 
must educate the consumers as well as the 
producers. Only a limited number of the 
students who become acquainted with the 
technique of printing will become employ- 
ees of the industry, but all will become 
directly or indirectly consumers of print- 
ing. If we can train our students to 
appreciate a product of the printers’ art 
for its beauty of form, typography, press 
work, illustration, layout and design, if we 
can teach them that there is art in print- 
ing as in painting and sculpture, we shall 
have created a demand for fine printing 
which will help maintain the best stand- 
ards of a great craft. 

In large city school systems such as that 
of New York, one of the most difficult ad- 
ministrative problems is the coordination 











of the printing work in the several types 
of schools which have grown up at differ- 
ent times and in response to different 
needs. For example, there are classes in 
printing in several different types of day 
schools such as the elementary, the junior 
high, the continuation, the vocational high, 
and also in the several types of evening 
school. Moreover, the administration of 
these several units is not centralized. The 
problem has received intensive study, how- 
ever, because the inefficiency of such mul- 
tiple, overlapping units is candidly recog- 
nized. Progress is being made. Under the 
inspiring leadership of the late Peter J. 
Brady, a devoted and aggressive friend of 
continuation and industrial schooling, 
plans were formulated for the erection of 
a central school of graphic arts, which 
would make provision not only for every 
phase of the printing industry, but also 
for all levels of service in it. The comple- 
tion of this school is only temporarily 
delayed, because in response to the de- 
mands of both labor and eapital, the city 
has committed itself to carrying out this 
splendid project. To such an institution 
the other schools will feed pupils of tested 
ability for intensive training for the ranks 
of apprenticeship and journeymen. More- 
over, On a cooperative basis, involving both 
the employers and the unions, the facili- 
ties of the school will be available to all 
members of the craft, employed or unem- 
ployed, both day and night. Within its 
hospitable walls, for the plan contemplates 


THE financial depression is no respecter 
of persons, businesses or organizations! 
As elsewhere, the topic of balancing the 
budget assumes importance in the college 
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provision for recreation as well as for 
study, all levels of the printing craft, from 
the printers’ devil to the superintendent of 
operation, will receive the necessary in- 
struction and training to make them 
efficient units in a great industry. 

The erection and dedication of this 
School of Graphic Arts, intended to re- 
place the present Central Printing Trades 
School, will be additional proof of our 
deep sense of obligation to an industry 
that has been a potent factor in educa- 
tional progress. 

The theme of this convention, ‘‘ Printing 
the Mother of Progress,’’ the valuable 
papers to be read, dealing with both the 
teaching and the technical phases of our 
joint problem, are conclusive proof that 
the mutual obligations of the school and 
the industry are being seen with increas- 
ing clarity, and that the schoolman and the 
craftsman are striving wholeheartedly to 
insure their speedy solution. 

To revert to our opening reference to 
Governor Berkeley’s pious invocation, that 
our fair land be kept free from the calami- 
tous evils of schools and of printing, we 
should be proud indeed that after the lapse 
of 260 years we regard them as the very 
foundations of our liberty. Unlike the 
testy governor, we thank God that we have 
both free schools and printing. Democ- 
racy could not carry on without these 
instrumentalities of progress working in 
harmonious cooperation. 


COLLEGE FRATERNITIES AND THEIR 
MONEY MATTERS 


By J. B. SPEER 


REGISTRAR AND BUSINESS MANAGER, THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 


fraternities and sororities. Heretofore, 


rarely has there been any officer—under- 
graduate, alumni adviser or national or- 
ganization headquarters—who had suffi- 
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cient reliable financial data to plan the 
upkeep of the college homes of a very con- 
siderable part of the college population 
with the efficiency reasonably expected in 
business management. Occasionally some 
undergraduate with business aptitude and 
industrious habits really knows the busi- 
ness of running a frat house; a few of 
these undergraduate students are occasion- 
ally aided and stimulated by their alumni, 
even sometimes by faculty members, in the 
less pleasurable, but very practical finan- 
cial matters of their fraternities. 

The establishment of fraternities and 
sororities is not the result of any carefully 
thought-out method for student life. The 
fraternity system has grown like Topsy. 
At the State University of Montana about 
900 of our 1,500 students, or 60 per cent., 
belong to fraternities and sorerities; about 
one third of these members are available to 
live in the fraternity houses, the others 
living at home or in the freshman residence 
halls. There are 19 groups—nine frater- 
nities and ten sororities—each of which 
maintains a house. All but one have char- 
ters from national organizations. 

The undertakings of our fraternities are 
modest compared with those in large uni- 
versities. Nevertheless, college students in 
Missoula, Montana, study the same text- 
books, take the same examinations, go to 
the same picture shows and wear the same 
identical frat pins as students in Berkeley, 
Ann Arbor, Chicago. The fraternities are 
visited by the same secretaries, who inspect 
the chapters in Minnesota, Stanford, Co- 
lumbia, Northwestern. Perhaps our re- 
moteness and comparative youth enables 
us to isolate the fraternity organism and 
put it under the microscope a little more 
effectively than can be done by our col- 
leagues in the larger centers. 

Some ten years after the legislature es- 
tablished the State University, in 1895, the 
desires of Montana students to be like 
students in other colleges began to meet 
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with success. A very able young member 
of the faculty, a recent graduate of one of 
the large state universities, did much to 
bring the traditions of other colleges, in- 
cluding the Greek letter fraternities. He 
helped organize the first ‘‘local’’; it was 
made up of the substantial and promising 
students of the institution; several mem- 
bers of the faculty were associated with 
this original group. A year or two was 
spent in building up the organization, es- 
tablishing a frat house and ‘‘petitioning’’ 
a ‘‘national’’ for a charter. When this 
local group was granted a national charter 
the impression prevailed not only on the 
campus but throughout the state that Mon- 
tana was being recognized and was taking 
its place in the sun. The chapter was duly 
installed, the ceremonies being attended by 
prominent alumni and undergraduates 
from chapters of this particular fraternity 
in other universities. The impressiveness 
was greatly enhanced by the secrecy which 
surrounded the installation ceremonies. 
Within a few months after the first local 
was started a second group of young men 
organized, this one on the initiative of a 
prominent citizen of the town who be- 
longed to another fraternity. The second 
group rather emphasized good fellows, in- 
cluding a few athletes; at any rate, this 
group cared less about being model young 
men, favorites of the faculty. The promi- 
nent citizen, being also a politician, rather 
cleverly obtained a charter very promptly 
from his fraternity. Thus the second ob- 
tained its national charter before the first 
group was granted such an honor—by this 
token the national charter of the second 
group was seareely worth having, accord- 
ing to the rushing propaganda of group 
number one. If the young men of group 
number one who were ordinarily good 
friends of the fellows in group number two 
did not definitely cast this reflection, it was 
the opinion expressed by their girl friends. 
Group number three originated among 
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several preparatory department students; 
in due time it also obtained a national 
charter, among the distinctions of which 
was also a long list of prominent and suc- 
cessful citizens of the country. The years 
have passed, a quarter century now, and 
each one of these early groups can point 
with satisfaction to the places in society 
earned by most of their members. 

Sororities closely followed the fraterni- 
ties. The boys had very modest houses in 
which the out-of-town members usually 
lived—there was no college dormitory for 
men. But the sororities, or the first two of 
them, were assigned suites in the women’s 
dormitory—thus ‘‘Greek’’ and ‘‘barba- 
rian,’’ distinguished chiefly by a pin and 
a grip, lived side by side in the dormitory, 
but the social gulf widened. 

As the student body increased in num- 
bers, other groups were formed. Occasion- 
ally, outstanding students who had not 
been invited to join an existing group 
gradually came together, felt the need of 
the prestige of a Greek letter organization 
and thus another group was perpetuated. 
Other groups were started by students 
with more of a flare for sociability than 
anything else. A young married couple 
eame from another university—the hus- 
band successfully launched another frater- 
nity, the wife another sorority. Usually 
the new group petitioned the faculty for 
its approval, but this action was largely a 
formality, observed in order to give the 
new group recognition of its status on the 
campus as a new frat. 

If the fraternity system is good for one 
student, why not for another? Somewhat 
to the dismay of the older groups, new ones 
continued to be organized, and the na- 
tional organizations with policies favoring 
expansion welcomed the opportunity to 
grant charters. Thus the Greek letter 
fraternity system developed in Montana, 
no doubt in much the same manner as else- 
where, and our students became associated 
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with an institution having many thousands 
of members and many millions of dollars 
invested in chapter houses. 

The rate of growth of the fraternity sys- 
tem has exceeded the rate of increase in 
numbers of college students, and a higher 
percentage of students has become self- 
supporting. These changes involve factors 
of major consequence to the financial oper- 
ations of the fraternities. The grouping of 
a small percentage of financially indepen- 
dent students of a college into a few 
fraternities no longer takes place. Nearly 
all fraternities, therefore, have difficulty in 
maintaining a membership financially able 
to maintain the elegant club-house type of 
fraternity house which was the object on 
which nearly all fraternity groups set 
their ambitions. The construction by the 
university of excellent residence halls in 
which freshmen are required to live makes 
it impossible for frats to replenish mem- 
bership quickly at the beginning of the 
college year, frequently much needed for 
the operation of their houses. Even be- 
fore the beginning of the business depres- 
sion, the need for much more attention to 
business matters of fraternities was ap- 
parent. 

When the fraternity system was being 
established, little attention was given to 
the business procedure. It was assumed 
that the boys would pay their bills; if they 
eould not the ereditor would wait for his 
money. The financial matters of each 
fraternity were held as secrets, as were 
most other affairs of the chapter; the oath 
of secrecy solemnly taken by the new and 
youthful member did not clearly distin- 
guish between matters properly kept in 
confidence and other matters to which the 
oath of secrecy did not properly extend. 
During this period the younger members 
of the fraternity who were running the 
house were frequently hesitant in telling 
even their alumni members about financial 
troubles when they occurred. 
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The era of efficiency experts in book- 
keeping methods and financial reports then 
followed. The undergraduate officers of 
each fraternity have entered figures with 
more or less accuracy and intelligence on 
elaborate report forms; these reports have 
been O.K.’d by the properly constituted 
officers, including occasionally leading and 
eapable business men, and duly transmit- 
ted to the national headquarters. This 
method did much good; but the business of 
operating a club-house in a remote section 
of the Rocky Mountains can not be effec- 
tively supervised by inspection of reports 
at headquarters in Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Chicago. The financial horse too 
frequently gets out of the barn, in spite of 
the door being tied with this red tape. 

To the casual observer of fraternities the 
factor of finances probably seems of rela- 
tively minor importance. The organization 
is not a business enterprise for profit. 
Groups of students associating themselves 
together and sharing the expense of their 
living ought to find this a comparatively 
simple business matter. Such an arrange- 
ment frequently ends in misfortune when 
tried by older citizens—how much more 
likely when attempted by young men and 
women, most of whom are under 21 years 
of age, few of whom have previously 
learned to budget properly their own small 
Few have as yet developed 
> These groups are be- 


allowances. 
**sales resistance.’ 
set by financial dangers on every hand. 
They are the parties of the second part in 
making leases or buying houses; the frater- 
nity purchases are made without the incen- 
tive of economy always present with the 
individual consumer or with the represen- 
tative of a business. Not infrequently a 
favorite cook who has been with the chap- 
ter many years keeps in good graces with 
her boys through the culinary art and with 
little regard for the budget. The wages 
paid are frequently out of line with the 
The college loyalty of a 


service rendered. 
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fraternity group is frequently appealed to, 
and the expense of carrying prominent 
athletes or engaging in other forms of col- 
lege activities may be an unnecessary 
drain on the chapter budget. Making col- 
lections from members is in itself no small 
task. And, it is not unusual for waves of 
economy to overwhelm a house—at such 
times the food is meager and members 
satisfy their appetites at lunch counters 
between meals. These and many other fac- 
tors enter into the financial problems of 
a chapter house. But in view of the hit- 
and-miss methods of management, as com- 
pared to the standards of efficiency in busi- 
ness and in the usual home, the wonder is 
that chapter houses have fared so well. 

Since so large a percentage of students 
belong to fraternities the economical busi- 
ness operation of fraternities has become a 
factor of no small importance to the uni- 
versity. A large majority of the members 
come from homes of limited incomes and 
many are partially or wholly self-support- 
ing. Membership is not generally looked 
upon as a luxury, but rather as a necessity 
—at least an invitation to join is an oppor- 
tunity which both student and parent very 
frequently feel can not be passed up. The 
need of groups to have enough members to 
operate their houses is usually pressing; 
this necessity does much to make the pledg- 
ing system a scramble for new members 
‘rather than a plan of adding new members 
because of congenial personalities. It is 
the exceptional student who withstands the 
arguments advanced for joining. The ex- 
tra cost of belonging to a fraternity or 
sorority is frequently overlooked during 
the rushing period; it is easy for the fresh- 
man to believe that he will be better off in 
finding jobs if he has the aid of a frater- 
nity, as indeed may be the case in many 
instances. 

The struggles of members to meet the 
financial requirements are many and un- 
fortunate. Frequently new members give 
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up their pledges because they can not pay 
the initiation fee, the principal part of 
which usually goes to the national head- 
quarters. The plight of initiated members 
whose financial resources are limited is 
worse. Once a member of a frat, always a 
member! After a student is initiated he 
has a hard time becoming an inactive mem- 
ber. The national organizations have 
rather strict rules on this matter as long as 
the student is in college. Assessments for 
dues, both local and national, pile up; 
there are fines against out-of-town students 
for not living in the frat house, against 
others for failure to show up in time for 
rush week, special assessments for various 
purposes, all in addition, or separate from, 
charges for board and room. Frequently 
students do not return to college because 
these expenses can hardly be avoided ; such 
students sometimes transfer to other col- 
leges where these fraternity expenses will 
not follow them. 

The chapters look to their national of- 
ficers for maintenance of traditions, for 
guidance in various ways. Much of this 
responsibility falls on the executive secre- 
taries of the fraternities. Even the chap- 
ters in a state as far distant from national 
headquarters as Montana are visited by the 
secretary or by other national officers. 
The inspection visits are frequently not 
longer than a day, seldom as long as a 
week. These officers are invariably men 
and women of exceptionally high ideals; 
some are members, or former members, of 
faculties in other colleges. 

These visits of national officers are the 
occasion for renewal of fraternity senti- 
ment. The local chapter is told how the 
fraternity is forging ahead toward a 
greater and grander organization; all eyes 
are on the chapter in Montana, expecting 
it too to carry on to greater achievements. 
These officers may recognize peculiar diffi- 
culties of the local situation, for instance, 
that there are only 100 girls available to 
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live in the ten sorority houses, that such 
small groups are uneconomic units, that 
their particular group has no financial re- 
serves for possible deficits. But invariably 
the national officer trusts to better fortunes 
for next year, urges careful compliance 
with the national accounting system, spurs 
the undergraduates on to greater endeav- 
ors, and then is seen no more on this 
campus. 

During a long discussion of these prob- 
lems recently with a very estimable repre- 
sentative of one of the sororities, the 
opinion was ventured that every national 
officer was motivated with a desire to re- 
port to his or her national board that all 
chapters were thriving, that the inspection 
of chapters was made with this objective as 
uppermost, and that after all little regard 
was given to the local situation of the chap- 
ter. The opinion was accepted as a correct 
analysis. The national officers perform the 
comparatively pleasant duty of giving in- 
spiration; the undergraduates, their par- 
ents, a few alumni, occasionally some 
creditors, have the worries and the losses, 
while university officers stand by in disre- 
gard of a responsibility which the system 
practically prohibits them from doing any- 
thing about. 

The fraternities and sororities in Mon- 
tana had been operating under these con- 
ditions until two years ago. Although 
there was considerable confusion in han- 
dling business matters, merchants had not 
suffered any particular losses on fraternity 
accounts. 

The first really serious efforts by the 
university to help the fraternities in their 
financial problems began through appeals 
of creditors in making collections. When 
such an appeal was made a university 
officer made inquiries of the local chapter 
and from their alumni or faculty adviser, 
if they had one. The assistance of a book- 
keeper from the business office was offered 
whenever the officers of the chapter seemed 
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unable to make up an accurate statement 
of financial operations and conditions— 
this aid was frequently as much needed by 
fraternities having bookkeeping systems 
required by their national offices as those 
without any system whatever. The frater- 
nity officers were usually grateful for this 
help, and began to get away from the feel- 
ing that great secrecy was necessary where 
the services of an accountant were essen- 
tial. The university then offered to keep 
the books and make collections for a year 
as an experiment, in practically the same 
manner as was done for the university 
dormitories. The plan, although star- 
tlingly new to the fraternities, proved so 
successful that during the year half of the 
fraternities accepted it. The fraternities 
now pay a charge for the service, and all 
except two national organizations and the 
small local group are using the plan—the 
two national frats which do not use the 
university service have failed to do so 
through lack of endorsement of the plan 
by their national organizations. 

An essential feature of the plan devel- 
oped by the university is an alumni or 
faculty adviser for each group, selected by 
the fraternity. This adviser serves more 
or less as a budget director for his group; 
his approval for deferment of payment of 
bills of members for board and room is 
necessary, or the delinquent student is sub- 
ject to exclusion by the university from 
classes in the same manner as students re- 
siding in the university dormitories. These 
alumni financial advisers have had many 
conferences among themselves at which 
common problems are discussed and uni- 
form policies arrived at, all to their mutual 
benefit. These conferences have usually 
been called by the university business office. 

Our point of view in this plan needs 
some emphasis. The accounting and col- 
lection procedure is a ‘‘service,’’ an aid to 
management, and not an attempt to man- 
age the chapter. Accounting is the means 
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by which the management is kept fully in- 
formed of the progress of the business, its 
weak and strong points; it is a process of 
examination. This idea has been ‘‘sold’’ 
through personal contact of the business 
office staff with members of fraternities 
and their alumni and faculty advisers, but 
it has not been forced upon the chapters. 
Auditing, as distinguished from account- 
ing, the really essential feature of our 
plan, is a function carried on independent 
of the management. It is just as logical 
to require an independent audit of the 
financial activities of an undergraduate 
chapter as an audit by public accountants 
of many business enterprises. Further- 
more, when the books are kept by some 
auditing ageney rather than by the man- 
ager, the advantages of an independent 
audit are obtained at a very much lower 
eost. An auditing service is especially 
needed by a group of young persons whose 
membership is constantly changing and 
who are dealing with many business prob- 
lems. 

After an experience of two years the 
plan has met with much more success than 
even anticipated. The undergraduate 
managers come to the business office staff 
for consultation about all sorts of business 
problems, in much the same way that a 
young business man might consult his 
banker. With few exceptions the chapters 
have balanced their budgets this year; the 
record is better in fact than previous to the 
depression. And the chapters are becom- 
ing more keenly conscious of the good 
business judgment of going slowly in con- 
tracting obligations when the probabilities 
of resources to meet the obligations are not 
good. 

An appreciable factor in the advantages 
of this plan is the business experience re- 
ceived by the chapter officers under some 
local supervision, as contrasted with the 
lax methods which ordinarily exist when 
there is no supervision. This training in 
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coordination is more valuable than undue 
opportunity for individual initiative, 
which frequently results in individual lax- 
ness. The business morale of the entire 
group has frequently improved greatly 
under the new plan. 

Our plan of auditing fraternities has 
met with the cordial approval of the na- 
tional officers of many fraternities. Inci- 
dentally, all the varieties of books and 
reports are prepared in the form desired 
by each national fraternity. In a few 
eases there have been objections to any 
deviation in the accounting plan adopted 
as standard by the national fraternity. 
An instructor in a Western university has 
a set of forms, receives monthly reports 
from all chapters of at least two fraterni- 
ties represented in Montana, makes a semi- 
annual ‘‘audit’’ of these reports and books 
at his office. For this service he receives a 
substantial fee from each chapter plus 
charges for his accounting forms. His 
‘‘system’’ has been adopted by fraterni- 
ties, made a part of their national by-laws. 
When our business office made a slight 
variation in submitting reports for his in- 
spection, the national officers were notified, 
and all the arguments advanced to him and 
to the national officers both by the business 
office and the local chapter failed to bring 
about permission from this efficiency man 
and his clients to make any variation in 
handling these problems in Montana. An- 
other system, patented, has its headquar- 
ters in the Middle West; it also gives an 
auditing service to several hundred frater- 
nity chapters throughout the country. 

The local fraternity chapter has a dual 
relation—it is subsidiary to its national 
organization and it is a part of its own 
university; both national organization and 
university are in the position of loco paren- 
tis. National officers too frequently feel 
that their chapters are likely not to be in 
sympathy with the policies of the univer- 
sity. They sometimes tell us privately that 
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they are really in agreement with univer- 
sity policies but are doubtful whether it is 
practical now to support the university 
policy in the local chapter. The cohesive- 
ness of the various chapters of a given 
fraternity scattered throughout the coun- 
try is more important than cooperation of 
all the fraternities on one campus! 

The responsibility resting upon these 
national officers is indeed grave. It is ob- 
vious that their advice to local chapters 
should be given with the welfare of their 
members, the financial burdens of the 
parents, the university, the alumni, in 
mind. In several instances the outlook for 
balancing the chapter’s budget for next 
year has not been good, and there were no 
reserves to draw upon. It has been 
pointed out that after all the essential 
feature of a fraternity is the grouping to- 
gether of congenial personalities and not 
the maintenance of a house in which to 
obtain board and room, that some of the 
most celebrated fraternity systems have at 
times existed without houses for rooming 
and boarding, that the individual members 
could obtain more desirable accommoda- 
tions in the university residence halls at 
lower rates and, where the individual mem- 
bers could have adjoining rooms, a special 
table in the dining room. It was thought 
that a group could maintain a more suc- 
cessful existence, be free of financial prob- 
lems and for that reason obtain more satis- 
factory new members who did not wish to 
become involved in financial difficulties. 
All these suggestions have fallen on deaf 
ears—in the last analysis, it appears that 
the national officer did not want his or her 
group to have to appear unable to keep up 
the pace of maintaining a chapter house; 
and thus the individual financial problems 
of students in Montana are determined by 
estimable people residing in far distant 
cities. 

Without good business management the 
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chapter deteriorates; it usually takes 
longer to rehabilitate financial disorders 
than scholarship, social or even moral dif- 
ficulties. The national fraternities and 
university officers have learned to cooper- 
ate in scholarship, social and moral prob- 
lems, and similar cooperation in financial 
supervision seems desirable. The financial 
horse can not be kept in the barn by means 
of the red tape of various patented book- 
keeping systems, the reports of which may 
look nice at the national headquarters, but 
which in many cases may be a means of 
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concealing the true financial condition of 
the remote chapters. May the day soon 
come when the destinies of innumerable 
youth throughout the country will not be 
determined by the filing away of these 
tables of figures in the offices of the frater- 
nities in Chicago, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Indianapolis. Too many of us are suffer- 
ing from the effects of similar methods of 
management recently indulged in by the 
purveyors of stocks and bonds; a better 
scheme is desired in making the best use 
of the capital of youth. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A BOYS’ SCOUT COLONY IN CEYLON 
The Christaan Monitor describes a 
Scout colony that has been established at Kalu- 
tara, Ceylon, by the Ceylon Scout Council. 
The colony consists of boys drawn from town 
and country areas and from English and ver- 
nacular schools, who receive a training in char- 
acter based on the Scout law and their own re- 
ligions. They learn that there are both dignity 
and profit in labor and that a happy communal 
life can be led in spite of separating influences. 
The government has leased to the Ceylon Boy 
Scouts Association 20 acres of fertile land for a 
long period with option of renewal. No servants 
or outside labor are allowed and all work on the 
land, including the cooking of meals, is done by 
the colonists. Boys and young men of all ages 
are accepted and the courses of study may be 
Spe- 
cial arrangements are made for those who wish 
to fit themselves for some definite employment, 
but all receive an agricultural training, as this 


Science 


long or short, according to circumstances. 


is a main interest in Ceylon. 

The school provides an inexpensive education 
up to the London matriculation standard. The 
teaching staff is bilingual, and two and one half 
hours daily are spent purely on education. In 
the afternoons language lessons are taught, the 
only text-books being the “Wolf Cubs Hand- 
book,” “Scouting for Boys,” and “ Rovering to 
Success.” The object of these lessons is to teach 
speech, reading and writing in English and the 
vernaculars as soon as possible through such 
activities as play acting, story telling and so on. 





The school, living quarters and staff cottages 
have all been built by the colonists with ocea- 
sional help from a professional carpenter. A 
training school for teachers is being established 
so that Scout methods may spread to other 
areas, as teaching is one of the few vocations 
open to boys with a vernacular education. It is 
also intended to ferm an industrial school. It is 
said that good furniture and carving have been 
turned out. 


BRITISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS EXPLOR- 
ING SOCIETY 

Tue London Times reports that after this 
year’s successful journey to northern Finland 
and Lapland, energetic steps are now being 
taken to constitute the Publie Schools Exploring 
Society on a firm basis. Surgeon Commander 
Murray Levick has announced the objects of 
the society as follows: 

To take senior public school boys into wild 
and trackless country with the following pur- 
poses: (a) To teach them to fend for them- 
selves in such surroundings; (b) to provide 
scope for their instinctive desire for such ex- 
perience; (c) to widen their outlook by these 
means; (d@) to encourage and disseminate among 
them a desire to acquire and display endurance 
and physical fitness; (e) to enable them to learn 
matters essential to exploration; (f) to carry 
out exploration; (g) to form in this way within 
the nation a coterie of mentally and physically 
potential pioneers. 

Arrangements are being made for a more ex- 
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tended program for the summer holidays in 
1933. All the members will be taken first to 
the place where the main camp was made this 
year. Commander Levick will spend a week 
with them there, and during this period will 
take a Selected party for a journey through the 
forest, so as to choose members to join a party 
selected from this year’s batch. 

The selected boys will then accompany him 
for a 10 days’ journey of an interesting nature 
from a spot near the Arctic coast as a further 
step in exploring experience. The rest of the 
party, under an experienced leader, well known 
to Commander Levick, will carry out much the 
same program as that performed by this year’s 
party. 

The number of the party will be strictly 
limited and priority of application will be taken 
into consideration. The cost to each member for 
the five or six weeks’ expedition will be £30. 
The boys will be back about 10 days before the 
autumn term begins. Commander Levick and 
those who are helping him with the organiza- 
tion are acting in a purely honorary capacity 
and no profit is made by any one concerned. 


INDEPENDENT COLLEGES OF 
LIBERAL ARTS 


Mr. Henry G. Banger, assistant statistician 
in the U. S. Office of Education, has completed 
a study of the finances of one hundred and 
ninety-three independent colleges of liberal arts. 

An enrolment of more than 82,000 students 
was involved. This number does not include 
summer students. Eight institutions enrolled 
more than 1,000 students each, eleven more 
than 800 but less than 1,000, fifteen from 600 
to 799, fifty-one from 400 to 599, and thirty- 
one less than 200. The largest enrolment in a 
single institution was 2,103 and the smallest 60. 
The average was 429. 

Capital assets per student enrolled for all in- 
stitutions was found to be $4,996, with the 
highest $6,023, in those institutions with an 
enrolment between 600 and 800. The value of 


buildings and grounds for the 193 institutions 
was $2,074 per student enrolled. Productive 
funds for the whole amounted to $2,369 per 
student. 
$317. 
The grand total of all receipts from whatever 


Equipment per student for all was 
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source was $746 per student. Fees per student 
amounted to $207. The grand total expendi- 
tures for all the institutions was found to be 
$675 per student. 

For the most part the colleges were able to 
The apparent ex- 
ceptions occurred in capital outlay for new 
buildings and grounds which exceeded the re- 
ceipts for the increase of plants in some of the 
enrolment groups. Institutions having fewer 
than 400 students spent more money than re- 
ceived for educational and general purposes. 

Salaries showed a wide variation in the col- 
leges. Two presidents received $15,000 an- 
nually, but the middle 50 per cent. of one 
hundred and fifty-nine who reported this item 
ranged from $4,375 to $7,250. Deans received 
from $1,620 to $6,700, with the middle 50 per 
cent. receiving from $2,898 to $4,307. 

Full professors reported salaries from $1,350 
to $6,000, associate professors from $1,400 to 
$4,600, and assistant professors from $1,200 to 
$3,800. Instructors ranged from less than 
$1,000 to $2,600. 


live within their incomes. 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION OF 
UNIVERSITY STADIUMS AND 
PLAYGROUNDS 


IN an opinion directed to President E. B. 
Bryan, of Ohio University, Attorney General 
Gilbert Bettman holds that the stadium and 
playgrounds of the university are exempt from 
taxation. The property in question comprises 
a 35-acre tract of land which is used exclusively 
for university activities, including tennis, intra- 
mural games, track and field sports, as well as 
intercollegiate football. 

Attorney General Bettman held, according to 
a report in the U. S. Daily, that the property is 
exempt under the provision of the Constitution 
which authorizes the Legislature to exempt from 
taxation “institutions used exclusively for char- 
itable purposes,’ and under the section of the 
General Code which exempts “property belong- 
ing to institutions used exclusively for charitable 
purposes.” 

After an extended review of Ohio eases, At- 
torney General Bettman stated “that a college 
or university is a charitable institution is a prin- 
ciple of law which has been firmly established” ; 
that “a charity is said to include not only gifts 
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to the poor, but endowments for the advance- 
ment of learning and for any other useful and 
publie purposes; that schools, colleges and hos- 
pitals are charities in the legal sense of the term 
as well as homes and asylums for indigent and 
afflicted persons”; and that “the erection of 
schools and facilities for physical education such 
as stadiums, playgrounds, gymnasiums, nata- 
toria, tennis courts and the like, is a legitimate 
university purpose and that their use in the 
usual manner by colleges is charitable, are no 
longer open to question.” 

Attorney General Bettman stated that he had 
come to the conclusion that the stadium and 
playgrounds at Ohio University are exempt 
from taxation, as these facilities were provided 
to serve, for an institution which is without 
doubt charitable, a purpose which is a thor- 
oughly proper one for the type of institution 
which Ohio University is. The income obtained 
from the stadium is merely an ancillary and in- 
cidental derivation in connection with the use 
of the stadium. If the property were being 
used, with a view of profit, to conduct a shoe 
factory or to pursue some other purpose wholly 
foreign to the business of a college, a different 
result would obtain. 


NEW BUILDINGS AT YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

Wir the opening of the academic year at 
Yale University, several new buildings were 
oceupied for the first time. These include the 
Hall of Graduate Studies; the Sterling Divinity 
Quadrangle; the Payne Whitney Gymnasium; a 
building for the Sheffield Scientific School, com- 
posed of Sheffield Hall, Sterling Tower and 
Stratheona Hall, and Ray Tompkins House. 
These structures were made possible by funds 
given to the university to be used specifically 
for buildings. 

The Hall of Graduate Studies, which provides 
classrooms and offices for the Graduate School 
as well as dormitory accommodations for 225 
students, was built from designs of James Gam- 
ble Rogers, of New York City. Funds for its 
construction were provided by the trustees of the 
estate of John W. Sterling, B.A., 1864. With 
a tower rising up to 200 feet, the buildings 
follow in style the Gothic of the adjacent Ster- 
ling Law Buildings and the Sterling Memorial 
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Library. The general scheme is that of a group 
of interconnected buildings varying in height. 
The wings enclose two interior courts, which are 
separated by an areade. There are offices for 
the dean and registrar, and classrooms and 
offices for faculty members. There are eighty 
offices and 16 classrooms. On the second floor 
above the arcade is a lounge for the faculty. 
Another lounge for women students is in the 
small tower to the right of the entrance. 

The remainder of the building, the far side 
of the courts and the tower, is devoted to dormi- 
tory facilities. In the tower are apartments for 
fellows and the dean of the school. The dining 
hall and commons room oceupy the ground floor. 
The designs in the windows of these two rooms 
represent such fields of knowledge, offered in 
the curriculum of the Graduate School, as litera- 
ture, the sciences, engineering and the fine arts. 

The buildings of the Divinity School, designed 
by William Adams Delano, were also made pos- 
sible by gift from the trustees of Mr. Sterling’s 
estate. Georgian Colonial in style, they per- 
petuate the tradition of eighteenth century New 
England. The quadrangle contains a chapel, li- 
braries, offices and classrooms together with a 
refectory, common room and dormitory accom- 
modations for 188 students. 

The Payne Whitney Gymnasium was designed 
by John Russell Pope and is a memorial to 
Payne Whitney, B.A., 1898. It is the gift to 
Yale of his wife and his children, Mrs. Charles 
Shipman Payson and John Hay Whitney, B.A., 
1926. Gothic in style, three physical divisions 
are marked on the exterior. The central tower 
rises 200 feet and houses all the “working ac- 
tivities” of the plant. The right wing contains 
an amphitheater for exhibition floor games, and 
the left wing a similar amphitheater built 
around an exhibition swimming pool. The main 
entrance to the building is through the tower. 
The main lobby rises to a height of 50 feet in 
the center, and at either side as well as in the 
rear are intermediate floors. The amphitheater 
floor is 95 feet by 125 feet and is intended for 
basketball, tennis, boxing, fencing and wrestling 
matches. Around it are permanent seats for 
1,600 spectators. 

The gymnasium oceupies an area about 700 
feet long by 200 feet deep facing Tower Park- 
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way. Connected on the south is Ray Tompkins 
House, erected from the bequest of Mrs. Sarah 
Wey Tompkins, and named to honor Ray Tomp- 
kins, B.A., 1884. It contains the offices of the 
Athletic Association and club rooms for “Y” 
men, coaches and visiting teams. 


THE PRINCETON SURVEY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF NEW JERSEY 


A SPECIAL dispatch to the New York Evening 
Post from Princeton, New Jersey, under date 
of October 6, reports that Harold W. Dodds, 
professor of politics at Princeton University, 
has announced a staff of twenty-one men who 
will assist him in a survey of the State Govern- 
ment of New Jersey, undertaken, at the request 
of Governor A. Harry Moore, by the Princeton 
School of Public and International Affairs. 

The names of the staff members and the de- 
partments in which they will make their investi- 
gations follow: 


Director—Harold W. Dodds, professor of poli- 
tics and chairman of the administrative council of 
the School of Public and International Affairs. 

Institutions and Agencies—William S. Carpen- 
ter, professor of politics; Paul T. Stafford. 

Agriculture—Archibald M. McelIsaac, assistant 
professor of economics. 

Commerce and Navigation—Frank T. deVyver, 
instructor in economics. 

Tax Administration—Harley L. Lutz, professor 
of economics; Paul M. Titus, instructor in eco- 
nomics. 

Conservation and Development and Water Policy 
Commission—Paul McClintock, professor of geog- 
raphy. 

Board of Public Utility Commissioners—Leslie 
T. Fournier, assistant professor of economics. 

Banking and Insurance—James Smith, associate 
professor of economics; Jay W. Blum. 

Motor Vehicle Department and Department of 
Secretary of State—Roy I. Kimmel, School of 
Public and International Affairs. 

Health and Tenement Supervision—Walter L. 
Whittlesey, assistant professor of politics. 

Labor—John E. Hamn, staff secretary. 

Salary Scales—J. Douglas Brown, assistant pro- 
fessor and director of the industrial relation sec- 
tion. 

Attorney General—J. Dayton Voorhees, asso- 
ciate professor of politics. 

Commission on the Revision and Consolidation 
of Public Statutes—Alpheus T. Mason, associate 
professor of politics. 
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Military Affairs and State Police—Charles R. 
Erdman, assistant professor of politics. 

Highway Department—George A. Graham, as- 
sistant professor of politics, with Russell V. Black, 
consultant. 

Financial Administration—Denzel C. Cline, in- 
structor of economics. 

Education—Alexander Leitch, assistant to the 
president of Princeton University. 


BIOLOGY EXHIBIT AT THE BROOK- 
LYN BOTANIC GARDEN 

UNDER the auspices of the New York Asso- 
ciation of Biology Teachers, the Torrey Botan- 
ical Club and the Brooklyn Botanie Garden, 
beginning on November 14, a special exhibit of 
educational material and demonstrations of re- 
search work in progress will be held in the lab- 
oratories and conservatory of the Brooklyn Bo- 
tanie Garden. It will be open for inspection by 
high-school classes from nine to five every day 
except Sunday. On Friday evening, November 
18, beginning at 7 P. M., a special view of the 
exhibit will be held in conjunction with the reg- 
ular meeting of the New York Association of 
Biology Teachers and the Torrey Botanical Club 
at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. At 8:15 an 
address by Dr. C. Stuart Gager on “The Foun- 
dational Literature of Botany” will be held in 
the auditorium. 

All biology departments of high schools and 
colleges and all institutions conducting biolog- 
ical research are asked to cooperate by con- 
tributing exhibit material and installing it, 
properly labeled, at the Brooklyn Botanie Gar- 
den, 1000 Washington Avenue (between Eastern 
Parkway and Empire Boulevard) during the 
week previous to the exhibit week—or at least 
by noon Monday, November 14. Since the gar- 
den has only a limited number of microscopes, 
it may be necessary for the exhibitors to furnish 
their own microscopes for the demonstration. 
Living plants will be cared for in one of the 
greenhouses. 


JOINT CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE 
ADMISSIONS AND GUIDANCE 
PROBLEMS 

A gornt Conference on College Admissions 
and Guidance Problems under the auspices of 
the Committees on Personnel Methods and on 
College Testing of the American Council on 
Education; the Commission on the Relation of 
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School and College of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, and the Educational Records 
Bureau, will be held on November 3 in con- 
junction with the second general meeting of in- 
stitutional members of the Educational Records 
Bureau, at the Hotel St. Regis, New York. 
The following program has been arranged: 


First Joint SESSION 

10:00 A.M. (Roof) 

Dr. William §. Learned, Carnegie Foundation 

for the Advancement of Teaching, presiding. 
‘*Admission to College,’’? Dr. William S. 
Learned. 

‘“‘The Guidance Function in the Secondary 
Schools and Colleges,’’ John B. 
Johnston, University of Minnesota. 

‘‘TIndividual vs. Institutional Accreditation,’’ 
President Frank L. MeVey, University of 
Kentucky. 


Dean 


SEeconp Joint SESSION 
12:30 P.M. Luncheon (Egyptian Room) 
Dr. Charles R. Mann, American Council on Edu- 
cation, presiding. 
Guest Speaker: Dean 
University of Chicago, 
Entrance Requirements. ’’ 


Chauncey S. Boucher, 
‘‘Whither College 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BUREAU 
Second Annual Meeting of Institutional 
Members 


) 


2:30 P.M. (Roof) 

Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, 
Board of Directors, presiding. 

Opening Address: President David A. Robert- 
son, Goucher College, ‘‘The American Coun- 
cil Cumulative Record Forms for Colleges and 
Secondary Schools.’’ 

215 P>M. 

Report of the School and College Relations Com- 
mittee of the Educational Records Bureau, 
Dr. Eugene: R. Smith, chairman. 

Report of the Representative of the Progressive 
Education Association Commission on the 
Relation of School and College, Dr. Josephine 
Gleason, Vassar College. 

Report of the Representative of the Bureau of 
Research of the Secondary Education Board, 
Mr. Roger T. Twitchell, chairman. 

Discussion. 


chairman of the 


rs 


780 P.M. 

Reports of other committees of the Educational 
Records Bureau. 

General Business. 
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THIRD JOINT SESSION 
7:45 P.M. Dinner (Egyptian Room) 

Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia University, 
presiding. 

Guest Speaker: Dean Henry W. Holmes, Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard University, 
‘““The Colleges Undermine Themselves: An 
Indictment of the Admission System.’’ 


THE MINNEAPOLIS MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 


THE sixty-third annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association will be held in Minneapolis 
from February 25 to March 2, 1933. The 
tentative general program follows: 


Convention Theme: 
New Frontiers for American Life 
Saturday, February 25. 

10:00 A. M.—Registration and exhibits open. 

4:00 P. M.—Review of exhibits by the presi- 
dent and officers of the Department of 
Superintendence. 

Sunday, February 26. 

11:00 A. M.—Addresses by members of the De- 
partment of Superintendence from pul- 
pits of various churches in the Twin 
Cities. 

4:00 P. M.—Vesper Service—sacred concert by 
St. Olaf’s Choir. Theme: Education for 
New Spiritual Frontiers. 

8:00 P. M.—Addresses by members of the De- 
partment of Superintendence from pul- 
pits of various churches in the Twin 
Cities. 

Monday, February 27. 

8:45 A.M.—General Session—Department of 
Superintendence. Theme: The Challenge 
to Democracy in Our New Frontiers. 

2:00 P. M.—Section Meetings—Department of 
Superintendence. Theme: The New 
Frontier’s Challenge to Education. See- 
tion A—An Educational Philosophy for 
our Advancing Frontiers; Section B— 
The Training of Teachers for the New 
Order; Section C—Classroom Practices 
for the New Frontier. 

8:00 P. M.—General Session—Department of 
Superintendence. Theme: Educational 
Frontiers from an International View- 
point. 

Tuesday, February 28. 
8:45 A.M.—General Session—Department of 
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Superintendence. Theme: Educational 
Leadership for the New Frontiers. 

P. M.—Discussion groups of Department 
of Superintendence arranged according 
to topics and meetings of allied organi- 
zations. 

P. M.—General Session—Department of 
Superintendence. Theme: The Adminis- 
tration of Education on the New 
Frontiers. 


Wednesday, March 1. 
8:45 A.M.—General Session—Department of 
Superintendence. Theme: Educational 
Materials for the New Frontiers. 
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2:00 P. M.—Discussion groups of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence arranged ac- 
cording to topics and meetings of allied 
organizations. 

6:00 P. M.—College Dinners. 

8:00 P. M.—General Session—Department of 
Superintendence. Concert by Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Thursday, March 2. 

8:45 A.M.—General Session—Department of 
Superintendence. Theme: Secondary and 
Higher Education for the New Frontiers. 

2:00 P. M.—General Session—Department of 
Superintendence. Theme: Adult and Ex- 
tension Education for New Frontiers. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. J. W. Kerr, president of Oregon State 
College, has been elected chancellor of the state 
institutions for higher education, including the 
University of Oregon, the Oregon State College 
and the state normal schools. Dr. A. B. Hall, 
president of the University of Oregon since 
1926, has resigned the presidency, effective on 
December 31. 


Dr. C. H. OupratHer, professor of ancient 
history and head of the department of history at 
the University of Nebraska, has been made dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences to succeed 
Dr. John D. Hicks, who recently took up his 
new work at the University of Wisconsin. 


THE Rev. Dr. G. FLtoyp ZIMMERMAN has been 
appointed dean of the School of Theology of 
Temple University, Philadelphia. Dr. Zimmer- 
man was dean of Atlanta Theological Seminary 
Foundation of Vanderbilt University. 


Dr. W. SPLAWN, dean of the Graduate School 
of American University, Washington, has re- 
signed because he saw no possibility of bal- 
ancing the budget of the school. Dr. G. B. 
Woods, of the College of Liberal Arts, has been 
appointed to the graduate deanship in addition 
to that he occupies. Doctorates will not be 
granted hereafter. 


Proressor ALBERT ErNnsTEIN plans to leave 
Berlin for the United States in December to 
continue his work at Pasadena, California. Dr. 
Einstein, who takes up his residence at Prince- 
ton in 1933, proposed to terminate his contract 





with the University of Berlin, thus saving the 
Prussian State the amount of his salary, as in 
the future he would have to spend five months 
of each year at the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton. The Prussian Govern- 
ment has declined to stop his salary, suggesting 
that if he still wished to give up the money it 
might be used to establish an Einstein scholar- 
ship which would be at his disposal. 


THE Jewish Institute of Religion conferred 
on October 13 the degree of doctor of Hebrew 
letters, honoris causa, on Professor Richard 
Gottheil on the occasion of his seventieth birth- 
day anniversary. The degree was conferred in 
absentia since Professor Gottheil is on sabbatical 
leave from Columbia University, where he has 
been professor of Semitic languages and litera- 
ture for forty-five years. He is representing 
the university at the five hundredth anniversary 
celebration of Granada University. The award 
was made in recognition of “a lifetime spent in 
the furtherance of Jewish and Semitic learning, 
and in the valiant and unwearied espousal of 
Jewish causes.” 


JoHN Henry WiaMore, dean emeritus of 
the Northwestern University Law School, has 
been awarded the American Bar Association’s 
1932 medal for the “most outstanding contribu- 
tion to American jurisprudence.” Last year 
the medal was awarded to Oliver Wendell 


Holmes, who recently retired from the Supreme 
Court. 
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Dr. SHaAILER MATHEWS, professor in the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago 
since 1894 and dean since 1908, will retire with 
the title emeritus at the close of the present 
academic year. 


Howarp D. Roetors, professor of philosophy 
at Stanford University who was visiting pro- 
fessor at Amherst College during the past year, 
has been appointed Wilson professor of philos- 
ophy and head of the department at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. ; 

Tuomas N. Merca.r, director of the depart- 
ment of physical education at Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, has been appointed to sueceed Amos 
Alonzo Stagg, of the University of Chicago, as 
professor and chairman of the department of 
physieal eulture and athletics and director of 
athletics. Mr. Stagg will also become chairman 
of the new Committee on Intercollegiate Rela- 
tions, and in that capacity will be the univer- 
sity’s official representative on intercollegiate 
bodies dealing with athletics. 

Dr. Leonarp J. NUTTALL, JR., who was re- 
cently elected superintendent of city schools of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, was formerly professor 
of education and director of training schools of 
the University of Utah. Dr. Nuttall sueceeds 
the late George N. Child and will complete Mr. 
Child’s unexpired term ending in June, 1934. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. W. Murpuy, who retired 
last spring from the superintendency of the 
Great Bend, Kansas, schools, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Augusta, succeed- 
ing Superintendent Geo. H. Marshall, who has 
taken charge of the Ottawa schools. Mr. Mur- 
phy was formerly superintendent of schools at 
El Dorado. 


August W. WEIGL, who served as superin- 
tendent of schools at Chetopa, Kansas, last year, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Picher, Oklahoma. Mr. Weigl’s successor at 
Chetopa is Ernest F. McCue, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Altoona. 


Ir is reported in Ohio Schools that D. B. 
Clark, who became superintendent of schools at 
Kenton, Ohio, thirteen years ago, resigned his 
position early in September to return to Van 
Wert, where he was formerly superintendent, 
as business manager and codirector of the Marsh 
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Foundation. The Marsh Foundation was ere- 
ated by George Marsh and endows a school for 
orphan children. This school, which has been 
in operation for twelve years, has a physical 
equipment valued at $1,000,000, with a $5,000,- 
000 endowment for operating purposes. The 
foundation has approximately thirty employees 
and has a school faculty of ten. Mr. Clark’s 
salary has been fixed at $6,000 per year, with 
living quarters. 


PRESIDENT RuSsSELL ELuzEy, Copiah-Lincoln 
Junior College, Wesson, Mississippi, was elected 
recently to Congress from the seventh congres- 
sional district of Mississippi to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late Perey E. Quin. 


Mrs. MyrtLE Ramey Davis is the Republican 
candidate for the office of Idaho state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. She is now serv- 
ing her second term in that position. The 
Democratie candidate is Miss Retta F. Martin, 
who has been engaged in educational work in 
Idaho for many years. She has served as 
president of District No. 3 of the Idaho Eduea- 
tion Association; business manager and assistant 
editor of The Idaho Journal of Education; vice- 
president of the Idaho Edueation Association, 
chairman of the Deans of Girls section of the 
Inland Empire Education Association; member 
of the Idaho Commission for the Enrichment 
of Adult Life. She is a member of the Idaho 
Edueation Association and a life member of the 
National Edueation Association. 


Mrs. Marion Coats Graves has been elected 
principal of Westbrook Seminary and Junior 
College, Portland, Maine, to succeed Principal 
Agnes M. Safford, who died last August. Mrs. 
Graves, a trustee of Westbrook, was principal 
of Bradford Academy from 1918 until 1927, 
when she was elected the first president of Sarah 
Lawrence College. She resigned this office when 
she married in 1928. 


Dr. Rose G. ANDERSON has joined the staff 
of the Psychological Service Center sponsored 
by the Psychological Corporation, New York 
City, and will direct the division of Child Ad- 
justment and School Service. Dr. Anderson 
was recently director of the Educational Adjust- 
ment Bureau of the Westchester County Chil- 
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dren’s Association and formerly psychologist of 
the Minneapolis Child Guidance Clinic. 


Dr. JoHNn C. Parisu, professor of history in 
the University of California at Los Angeles, 
has left for Europe, where he will spend a year’s 
leave of absence in research work in the archives 
of London and Paris. Dr. Parish will make a 
study of Indian affairs during the colonial days 
in America. He is the editor of The Pacific 
Historical Review. During his absence the jour- 
nal will be edited by Dr. L. K. Koontz, associate 
professor of history. 


Dr. Georce H. BuAKESLEE has resumed his 
duties as professor of history and international 
relations at Clark University, after leave of 
absence in China, where he investigated for the 
State Department the Sino-Japanese hostilities. 


AmonG those from the University of Nebraska 
who have been spending several months in 
study, research or travel in Europe the past 
summer are: Dr. T. J. Thompson, dean of stu- 
dent affairs; Professor Robert P. Crawford, as- 
sistant to the chancellor; Dr. J. E. A. Alexis, 
Romance languages; Professor G. H. Doane, 
librarian; Professor F. A. Stuff, English, and 
Dr. Michael 8. Ginsburg, classics. Professor 
Alexis, who regularly spends periods of time 
abroad in research and study, went to Mexico 
for a short while after his return from Europe. 
Professor Stuff will continue research in En- 
gland and on the continent during the present 
semester. Miss Rebekah Gibbons, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics, has returned from a 
year spent in travel and study around the world. 


Dr. Georce D. Strayer, professor of educa- 
tional administration, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, on October 10 gave the 
opening address at the Buffalo meeting of the 
Associated School Boards and Trustees of New 
York State. 


Smon S. BaKer, formerly president of 
Washington and Jefferson College, committed 
suicide on October 10. He was sixty-five years 
of age. Dr. Baker was president of the college 
for ten years. He retired a year ago following 
difficulties with the students. 


THE REVEREND Dr. CLoyp GOODNIGHT, presi- 
dent of Bethany College, West Virginia, died 
suddenly on October 15. He was in his fifty- 
first year. 
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Dr. Jutian D. Taytor, professor emeritus of 
Latin at Colby College, died on October 13. He 
was eighty-six years old. Dr. Taylor was grad- 
uated from Colby in 1868 and three years later 
returned to the college as a tutor and had been 
a member of the faculty continuously since that 
time. A year ago he retired from active ad- 
ministration of his department and was named 
professor emeritus. Nevertheless, he continued 
to teach. Last fall he gave $250,000 towards 
the new campus for the college. 


JosePHus S. Grimes, formerly dean of peda- 
gogy at Clark University, died on October 16. 
He was eighty-one years old. 


FRANK RopinsoN WALKER, dean emeritus of 
the College of Law, at Syracuse University, died 
on October 15, at the age of seventy-seven years. 


Proressor JUNE E. Downey, head of the 
department of psychology of the University of 
Wyoming, died on October 11 at the age of 
fifty-seven years. 


THE death on October 16 is announced of 
Elizabeth E. Farrell, who founded the ungraded 
class system in the publie schools of New York 
City. 


As ScHoot snp Society goes to press we 
have received a telegram from Assistant Super- 
intendent Leon O. Smith, announcing the death 
on October 12 of Dr. J. H. Beveridge, since 
1917 superintendent of schools of Omaha, Ne- 
braska. Dr. Beveridge was sixty-three years 
old. 


Everett ApBspoTt Barto, superintendent of 
schools of Ossining, New York, for the last 
thirteen years, died on October 17. Before be- 
coming superintendent Mr. Barto had been the 
associate principal of the Holbrook Military 
Academy for several years. 


Dr. Francis A. Brick, for the last fifteen 
years principal of the Bayonne, New Jersey, 
High School, died on October 16 in the Jersey 
City Medical Center. He was fifty-eight years 
old. 


Mrs. Mary Rossins Hinuarp, founder and 
head mistress of Westover School for Girls at 
Middlebury, Connecticut, died on October 10, at 
the age of seventy years. 


THE central theme of the Minneapolis meeting 
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in February, 1933, of The American Eduea- 
tional Research Association will be: “Progress 
in the Scientific Study of Educational Prob- 
lems.” The programs of each of the five gen- 
eral sessions will relate to this theme. One of 
these sessions will be held jointly with the So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Education an an- 
other with the Department of Superintendence. 
Dr. Charles Spearman, of London, will be a 
speaker at one of the general sessions. The an- 
nual dinner will he held at the Hotel Radisson. 
Dr. Richard Seammon, of the University of 
Minnesota, will give an illustrated lecture re- 
lating to significant results of recent research 
in child study. Round table conferences will 
follow the address, relating to the fourteen fields 
selected for the summaries appearing in the Re- 
view of Educational Research. One or more 
members of the various committees preparing 
the reviews will be asked to lead in the discus- 
sions. Preceding the annual business meeting 
there will be conferences of various groups of 
research workers concerning problems of specific 
interest to them. 


THE Progressive Education Association will 
hold a regional conference at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania on November 18 and 19. A number of 
schools are to take part and there will be an ex- 
hibit of progressive work from public schools in 
the vicinity. Professor William H. Kilpatrick, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
open the conference as leader of a discussion on 
“A New Education for New America” at 2 P. M. 
on November 18. Other speakers will include 
Bruce Bliven, editor of The New Republic; 
Hendrik Van Loon, Dr. Frankwood Williams, 
Leroy Bowman, Child Study Association; Jesse 
Newlon, director, Lineoln School; Willard 
Beatty, Bronxville Public Schools, and James 
G. MacDonald, Foreign Policy Association. 
Parents and teachers will take part in the round- 


table discussions. 


“EpucaTion and the Changing Society” will 
be the general theme for discussion at the sixth 
annual convention of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Deans of High Schools, Normal 
Schools, Colleges and Universities, to be held on 
November 4 and 5 at Bronxville. The speakers 
will include Mrs. Anita Block, of the Theater 
Guild; Kirby Page, editor of The World To-mor- 
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row; Dr. Juliana Haskell, adviser to graduate 
women at Columbia University; Dr. Frederick 
Kelly, chief of the division of colleges and pro- 
fessional schools in the Office of Education, and 
Dr. George S. Counts, associate director of the 
International Institute, Columbia University. 


THe eighteenth annual meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Southern Woman’s Edu- 
cational Alliance will be held at the St. Regis 
Hotel in New York City, from October 30 to 
November 1. The following sessions are open 
to the public: Monday, 8: 30 p. ma—“The Plight 
of Rural Young People To-day.” The program 
will be in the form of a controlled platform 
discussion followed by an open discussion from 
the floor. The facts on which the discussion is 
to be based will be presented by the chief of 
rural education, Office of Education, Mrs. 
Katherine M. Cook. Luncheon-Conference: 
1:00 p. m., Tuesday (by reservation)—‘The 
Outlook now in the Major Occupations for 
Educated Women” at the Women’s University 
Club, 106 East 52nd Street, New York City. 


THE University of Nebraska this fall opened 
its first large dormitory for women. The struc- 
ture was erected at a cost of approximately 
3250,000 and provides accommodations for 170 
girls. This building, with spacious lounges, din- 
ing-rooms and grounds, will be the central unit 
in a series of women’s dormitories to be erected 
from time to time. 


UnbER the terms of the Wilbur Trust, left by 
the late James B. Wilbur, of Manchester, Ver- 
mont, the Robert Hull Fleming Museum at Bur- 
lington receives $150,000 as an endowment of 
the Wilbur Room in the new museum building. 
Other allotments from the trust are $100,000 to 
the Vermont Historical Society at Montpelier, 
$25,000 to the Western Reserve Historical So- 
ciety at Cleveland, Ohio, and $100,000 to the 
New York Historical Society. The $150,000 
left to the Fleming Museum is a portion of 
about $1,500,000 that goes to the University of 
Vermont. 


Wiuuiam H. Crocker, of San Francisco, has 
given the sum of $1,500 for research on growth 
problems in children, which is being conducted 
by Dr. Saxton T. Pope, Jr., of the Medical 
School. 
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DISCUSSION 


SOCIAL SCIENCE BY RADIO 

Most educators are aware that there are many 
excellent radio programs dealing with current 
events, history, civics and geography. Never- 
theless, only a few teachers have made sys- 
tematic use of these broadcasts as an integral 
part of their class instruction. One of the 
principal reasons radio has not been used more 
extensively for instructional purposes is that 
many teachers have not seriously considered the 
advantages and disadvantages of radio instrue- 
tion. 

The school library is generally recognized as 
an invaluable source of supplementary material. 
A few comparisons between the library and the 
radio will serve to illustrate that perhaps radio’s 
claims for admission into the schools should not 
be passed over lightly. 

First, the radio is an excellent source of up- 
to-date information by outstanding authorities. 
But it is more difficult to fit the broadcast 
material into the course of study and into the 
daily schedule than it is to utilize library refer- 
ences. For generations educators have been 
struggling to keep the schools apace with the 
ever-changing world. This has been no easy 
task. Subject-matter tends to become crystal- 
lized in text-books and libraries, and teaching 
methods tend to become habitual. But with an 
ever-quickening pace, the world outside the 
classroom marches on. The radio is a most 
timely medium. It can bring the actual outside 
world into the classroom. Millions of people 
were ear-witnesses to the national political con- 
ventions in Chicago last June and gained a 
better understanding than they could have 
gained by extensive study. History drama- 
logues, travel talks, current events and govern- 
mental discussions are on the air daily. Yet 
many social science teachers will have their 
pupils listening to them when the President of 
the United States is inaugurated on March 4, 
1933. 

Social science instruction broadeast over a 
wide area can not be adjusted by the broad- 
caster to the different courses and the daily 
schedules of the various listening schools. 
Therefore, it becomes the responsibilities of the 
local instructors to arrange the course of study 





and the daily schedule so that the right pupils 
ean listen. This is no easy task. In a high 
school where there are several classes taking 
the same course, delegates from the different 
classes sometimes listen to the broadcast and 
report to their respective groups. In rural 
schools, pupils sometimes use head phones so 
that they can listen without disturbing other 
pupils in the same room. Pupils can listen to 
broadcast programs out of school hours and 
report to their classes just as they do on their 
library reading. Sometimes courses of instruc- 
tion in social science are organized to follow a 
series of broadcasts. With the wide variety of 
social science periods now on the air, it will 
usually be possible to select suitable broadeasts 
with the minimum of rearrangement of the 
regular curriculum. 

Second, the radio presentation has certain 
dynamie qualities, but it lacks the permanency 
of the printed copy. Emphasis, intonation and 
modulation are all important aids to a better 
understanding of an idea. Discussions and 
dramatizations ean be supported by appropriate 
sound effects to clarify the meaning and to 
vitalize the instruction over the air. The radio 
makes a stronger emotional appeal and fires the 
imagination more than the printed page. Prop- 
erly used, radio will motivate wholehearted, 
purposeful activity. 

Broadcasts by world travelers become per- 
sonally conducted tours of strange lands, where 
interesting races of people are seen. Radio 
dramatizations make history live again. Cur- 
rent events and actuality broadeasts, such as 
the national political conventions, enable the 
pupils to become participants in important pub- 
lie occasions. 

The fleeting nature of broadcasts, however, 
requires the careful attention of the listener. 
While attentive listening is a commendable 
habit, important points are missed sometimes. 
Since mimeographed or printed copies of the 
broadeasts can usually be obtained upon re- 
quest to the broadeasting station from which 
the program is received, this difficulty is not so 
serious as it would be otherwise. Nevertheless, 
the broadcast itself lacks the permanency of the 
printed page. 
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Third, if broadcasting facilities are available, 
outstanding achievements of pupils in the social 
science field can be broadeast to the general 
public as well as to other schools, thereby not 
only strengthening the relations between the 
home and the school but also motivating supe- 
rior work by the pupils. Among the social 
science broadeasts by pupils, dramatizaticns of 
loeal history, reports of social service activities 
of various school groups and examples of 
superior classwork might be included. 

Since social science should contribute mate- 
rially to the growth of good citizenship, the 
radio affords a splendid opportunity to keep 
the pupils acquainted with significant events in 
the outside world and to keep the outside world 
acquainted with significant events in the school. 
Extensive preparation will be necessary, how- 
ever, either to prepare to broadeast or receive 
broadeasts in schools. Not only teachers but 
also pupils must master the technique of broad- 
easting if they are to prepare or present good 
radio programs. The success of broadeasts used 
in school depends in great measure on the extent 
to which the local teacher can grasp its full 
teaching value. 

A number of other comparisons of the radio 
and the library might be made, but the points 
previously discussed should be sufficient to sug- 
gest that radio is a new force worthy of serious 
consideration as an aid to classroom instruction. 
No attempt is being made to minimize the im- 
portance of library reference reading. The 
library and the radio are both good horses 
whose pulling power is more than doubled when 
they are harnessed together. 

C. M. Koon 


U. S. Orrice.or EDUCATION 


WHAT IS LEARNING? 


In a recent article’ Hollingworth defines 
learning as “reduction of cues.” There are some 
forms of learning that fall under this definition, 
but to say that all learning consists in reducing 
the cue that constitutes the stimulus is contrary 
to the facts. In fact all or most learning that 
results in knowledge, commonly known as 
ideational learning, falls outside of Holling- 


1‘*What is Learning?’’ Scientific Monthly, 
July, 1932. 
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worth’s definition. Take, for example, learning 
the tables in arithmetic. We present to the 
child the simple equations, such as, six plus six 
equals twelve, three times five equals fifteen, ete. 
After the child has seen such an equation a 
number of times, upon seeing the first term he 
recalls the second. 

Knowledge, for the most part, consists of 
knowing the names of things and the functions 
or characteristics of things. The process of 
acquiring the knowledge is one of experiencing 
together the thing and its name and the thing 
and its function. A child, in learning to talk, 
sees objects and at the same time hears their 
names. In this manner the thing and its name 
become associated so that the oceurrence of 
either name or thing in consciousness brings the 
other. Later, when the child learns to read, he 
sees a printed word and hears the name of the 
word, so the written and spoken word become 
associated. It is true, there are methods of 
learning a word that may be somewhat like 
reduction of the cue. 

All that great body of knowledge that comes 
through the reading of books is acquired through 
simultaneous experience and in no sense through 
the reduction of cues. Columbus discovered 
America. Chicago is in Illinois. Pollen is the 
fertilizing element of the flower. Gold is a 
metal. Psychology is a science. In what sense 
can it be said that acquiring such knowledge is 
a reduction of the cue which constitutes the 
stimulus? 

Thorndike’s definition of learning as_ the 
process of establishing a connection between 
stimulus and response or between one idea and 
another covers all the facts. In this process the 
stimulus is sometimes simplified and sometimes 
is not. In fact, in some cases the stimulus can 
not be simplified. Suppose I wish to teach that 
a cirele is to stand for ten and a square is to 
stand for twenty. I put on the blackboard or 
paper the equations: circle is ten, square is 
twenty. Instead of writing circle and square I 
draw the figures. By and by the learner on 
seeing the circle, thinks of ten; on seeing the 
square, thinks of twenty. This learning comes 
about through simultaneous experience. There 
is no reduction of the cue. 

W. H. PyLe 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


LAFAYETTE’S UNEMPLOYMENT 
COLLEGE 

Wits three years of the depression behind us 
and with the number of unemployed remaining 
the same, or even mounting, we hear on all sides 
various reasons for the delay in the return of 
prosperity. Many maintain that it is due to a 
lack of confidence and a spirit of fear among 
the people. Public men everywhere are stating 
that the depression is now largely psychological. 
Whether this is true or not, Lafayette College 
is convinced that the depression has certain 
psychological implications which are of direct 
concern to institutions of higher learning. 

It is realized that the unemployed throughout 
this country who are experiencing the suffering 
of hard times and poverty are subject to a 
justifiable mental depression. It is all too easy 
for the well-fed and opulent optimist to exhort 
the poor to cheer up; that things aren’t as bad 
as they seem. But to a man with a family 
dependent upon him, whose debts are mounting 
each day and who has no immediate prospects 
for work, these seem like empty words. The 
enforced inactivity and the exaggerated worry 
which usually accompanies such inactivity are 
the realities. 

Colleges to a great extent grew out of and 
are a part of the community. They should not 
assume an isolated réle. It is their duty to 
contribute to the life and progress of the com- 
munity in which they are situated, and to do 
what they can during these times of economic 
stress. This, at least, is the position taken by 
the authorities at Lafayette College. As a re- 
sult, a plan has been adopted by which courses 
are being offered free of charge to unemployed 
men in this community over 30 years of age 
and with at least two years of high-school ex- 
perience. In this way it is hoped that the 
abundance of spare time which the unemployed 
man has and which he finds so irksome will be 
filled with something stimulating and of mutual 
benefit to himself and the community. The 
courses will also offer an opportunity to the 
unemployed for preparing themselves for 
greater usefulness in the future. This certainly 


is of distinet social and economic value. 





The courses which are being given in the 
afternoon and early evening have been specially 
planned and consist of five or six lectures in each 
subject. The lectures are of 45 minutes’ dura- 
tion and are followed by round-table discussion. 
There are no requirements, other than the two 
years of high-school training, and there are no 
examinations. A number of special courses are 
being given which were particularly planned for 
men in business and industry. In the scientific 
departments the lectures are being followed by 
laboratory demonstrations. 

Courses are being given in engineering, dra- 
maties, public speaking, economics, geology, 
history, government and law, chemistry, philoso- 
phy and graphics. Professor Miller D. Steever, 
head of the department of government and law, 
is offering a series of lectures on “Law for the 
Layman,” while Professor Carl J. Ratzlaff, of 
the economics department, is lecturing on 
“Money and Credit,” “Banking,” “Business 
Cycles’ and “American Commercial Policy.” 
Mr. Thomas P. Robinson, of the public speaking 
department, is conducting a short course in that 
subject. Professor Morland King, head of the 
department of electrical engineering, in a series 
of lectures is discussing “Progress and Elec- 
tricity.” An advanced course in blue-print read- 
ing is being given by Professor Fred W. Slantz, 
of the department of graphics, while Professors 
Bingham, Rockwell, Eaton and Plank are lec- 
turing on subjects in the engineering field. 

Along cultural lines is a course in “Play 
Reading for Pleasure and Profit,” which is being 
offered by Professor Albert H. Gilmer, head of 
the department of dramatic art and public 
speaking. Professor Harold R. Chidsey is giv- 
ing a series of lectures on philosophy, while a 
discussion of the world war, its cause and its 
backgrounds, is being conducted by Professor 
William W. Eddy. Professor Freeman Ward, 
head of the department of geology, is lecturing 
on “The Study of Rocks.” 

From this comprehensive group of courses the 
eligible unemployed man may select those which 
appeal to him. He is allowed to take four hours 
a week, two in the social sciences and two in 
engineering. 
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In the first mail, after the announcement was 
made, there were twenty-five letters from men 
eager to participate in the advantages offered 
by the college. Since that time every mail has 
brought additional registrations, and over 100 
men are now enrolled in the various courses. 
One of the applicants says: “It is with the 
keenest delight that I have just read in the 
paper your institution’s amazingly constructive 
offer to the unemployed of this community. It 
will form an immeasurable factor in alleviating 
the horrors of a monstrous, irksome existence.” 

Another writes: “Like a good many others 
before me, I have neglected to further my edu- 
cation at the proper time. Now I am only too 


QUOTATIONS 


THE AGE OF ADMISSION TO THE PUB- 
LIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
IN ENGLAND 


THE suggestion has been made in the press 
that the government, in the interests of econ- 
omy, are seriously considering the raising of the 
age of admission to public elementary schools 
from five to six. The saving effected would, it 
is said, be about £3,000,000 a year. If, as does 
not seem likely, the government should bring 
forward actual proposals, no doubt the profes- 
sional unions would protest as vigorously as 
they have protested (and with some success) 
against the cut in teachers’ salaries. If a 10 
per cent. cut in teachers’ salaries gravely en- 
dangers the educational interests of the chil- 
dren (as the teachers have been asserting), a 
cut of more than 10 per eent. in a child’s school 
life ought to prejudice those interests yet more 
gravely. This argument holds, of course, only 
if we believe wholeheartedly in our present sys- 
tem of state education. We have to remember 
that not many countries begin to educate so 
sarly as we do; France, for example, has com- 
pulsory education from 6 to 13 only, while in 
the United States of America the average age 
for starting is seven. 

The English elementary school has the repu- 
tation of being the finest in the world. Its 
standards of education are said to be the high- 
est. Most educationists will agree that inside 











glad to weleome the opportunity to atone for 
that common but very unwise mistake.” And 
another says, “I am thirty years of age and have 
never had an opportunity like this due to the 
fact that I had to go to work.” 

Perhaps this experiment will prove of value 
not only in the present situation but in pointing 
the way to the greater usefulness of colleges in 
community welfare. In any event it demon- 
strates a type of service which an edueational 
institution may render under present conditions 
and which in the past has been neglected. 

THOMAS PorTER RoBINSON, 
Director of Public Relations 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


the elementary school the most progressive and 
most efficient department is the infants’, and 
inside the infants’ school few will deny that the 
most difficult work, demanding the greatest skill, 
patience and tact, is that of the first year. It 
may almost, indeed, be said that the success of 
the whole of the rest of the schooling depends 
upon it. It is probably not intellectual stand- 
ards that are at stake, except in the case of the 
duller children. It has never been satisfactorily 
shown that children who begin school at five will 
at 11 or 12, or still less later, be ahead of those 
who started at six, provided that the latter start 
together and do not have to play the hopeless 
game of “catching up.” But intellectual stand- 
ards are not the main concern of a good infants’ 
school. The infants’ department has of recent 
years built up a unique reputation for some- 
thing that is even more than training—one can 
only eall it edueation for life. The infants’ de- 
partment takes the child from home, where its 
life has probably been irregular, in an environ- 
ment in the main dominated by the needs and 
desires of others, and provides for it a suitable 
environment—gives it, in fact, a nursery life, 
in company with other children, in which all 
learn the elements of communal living and the 
first principles of manners and of morals. 

The result of this work is plainly evident. 
Where now, except in the very poorest quarters, 
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does one ever see a dirty or a neglected-looking 
child of school age? Thirty years ago, in many 
places, the great majority were dirty and 
neglected. In their place one meets everywhere 
the neatly uniformed girl, the smart, tidy boy, 
whose manners are a credit to any nation. 

The public elementary school has had no easy 
task to achieve all this; the present state of 
affairs has been reached only by relentless pur- 
suit of efficiency and incessant hard work. It 
hangs on tenaciously to every gain; it makes 
small advances continually; it never regresses. 
It ean just do it in the time; there has never 
been any sensational improvement in the En- 
glish elementary school, because it has had per- 
petually to fight against time. 

To raise the age of admission from 5 to 6 
years might save us a few million pounds, but 
it would destroy the main purpose of the in- 
fants’ schools. The first year, the year of so- 
cialization, of learning to live after a decent, 
regulated, mannerly fashion, would be lost; it 
could not be put into the year from 6 to 7, for 
the work of preparing the child for the primary 
department has then to begin in real earnest. 
The teachers would, of course, do their best, but 
they would not have time to establish in the 
children regular habits of cleanliness, neatness 
and punctuality. This would be reflected later 
on in school life by an increasing roughness, by 
lack of discipline in school and out, by general 
untidiness (against which all schools have to 
wage unceasing, and only just successful, war), 
and in older children by the tendency to rowdy- 
ism. It would quite certainly, though not im- 
mediately, be reflected by an upward curve in 
the statistics for juvenile misdemeanor. The 
crime figures for the past year or two have 
given us a very sharp reminder of the results 
of the weakening of school and parental control 
over young children, and more than one promi- 
nent man has gone out of his way to pay a 
tribute to the work of school teachers. Mr. 
Alexander Paterson, for example, in a talk 
broadeast in April, said: 


Few appreciate justly the effect of the teachers 
in our elementary schools on the character of our 
English boys. Were it not for their unremitting 
devotion to boys and girls in and out of school, the 
toll of young offenders would be in millions rather 
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than in thousands. The teachers must be given 
every opportunity to pursue their craft in smaller 
classes and larger playgrounds if we are to thin 
the ranks of the young offender of to-morrow. 


Incidentally, it is well to note the phrase “in 
and out of school.” Very few people must 
realize how hardly the successes of the elemen- 
tary school have been won, by men and women 
giving unsparingly of their time in school and 
out, during term time and holiday. 

On the ground of economy alone it is in the 
interests of a nation to prevent the development 
of eriminals rather than to suppress crime. 
Much more is it cheaper to prevent bad health 
than to eure disease; and from the medical 
point of view the effect upon our children of 
keeping them out of school for another year 
(or more, for children may now enter a school 
at three, provided there be room) would be in- 
ealeulable. As it is, the School Medical Service 
is faced with the fact that one child in every 
three enters school with some physical defect. 
The numbers would be bound to rise enormously 
if all neglected children spent another year of 
their infancy in the crowded kitchen and the 
dirty street. For it has to be remembered that 
the incidence of such a regression as the raising 
of the age of entry would fall most heavily upon 
those least able to bear it, the children from 
poor, overpopulated districts, from bad or indif- 
ferent homes. Others would suffer also, for the 
influence of neglected children spreads through 
a school at an amazing rate. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
cutting out of this year would throw out of em- 
ployment a large number of our most highly 
skilled teachers. Unemployment is so regular a 
feature of our national life, and the teaching 
profession has been so singularly fortunate, as 
compared with others, that this point would not 
be one to dwell on were it not for the fact that 
no other work in the country, save possibly that 
of doctor or of priest, depends so utterly upon 
the good will of the worker; a fact which would 
be immediately apparent everywhere did all 
teachers decide to work only in school hours 
for even, say, a month on end. And the re- 
peated attacks upon the state educational ser- 
vice, and particularly upon the teachers, are 
seriously impairing that good will. 
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It is hard at the present time to argue about 
any national economy, but least of all, in our 
present position, can we afford to think in terms 
of the immediate present, or even in terms of 
the immediate future. There are at work al- 
ready in the nation disintegrating forces which, 
if unchecked, will surely spell disaster—unem- 
ployment, business depression, the “escape-com- 
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plex” manifesting itself in crimes of violence. 
If we slacken the reins of the strong social dis- 
cipline imposed by the state schools—probably 
the most powerful restraining and civilizing 
force in the country—we open the way to a 
general loosening of bonds, a progressive dis- 
integration——The London Times Educational 
Supplement. 


REPORTS 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS OF SURVEY 
OF LOAN FUND ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES! 

(1) GeneERALLY loans are not made to fresh- 
men until at least one semester’s work has been 
successfully completed. About half the seventy 
colleges reporting seem to feel that freshmen 
should not receive loans at all. The others make 
small loans in the ease of freshmen of unusual 
promise whose preliminary calculations have 
been upset. In general, scholarships for the 
ablest freshmen, loans for sophomores, juniors 
and seniors, and fellowships for graduate and 
research students seem to be the rule. 

(2) The majority of colleges and universities 
do not discriminate against married students in 
the making of loans. Neither do they show 
preference to non-fraternity men. The ten- 
dency seems to be to treat all students exactly 
alike. Sometimes fraternity members are re- 
quired to become inactive, thus cutting down 
expenses. Some do not make loans to women, 
although several state that their experience with 
women has been as good as that with men. A 
few feel that women are even more conscien- 
tious in the matter of making repayments. The 
one danger pointed out in making loans to 
women students was rather fairly stated by the 
chairman of a loan committee in one Eastern 
state university, who said: “There is always the 
risk of a woman’s getting married before pay- 
ing her loan, but our experience has been that 
women take their loans more seriously and fre- 
quently pay in full before the due date to a 
larger degree than men students. 


1 This survey was made by letters and question- 
naires sent to seventy college and university presi- 
dents, deans, deans of men, ete. The conclusions 
drawn are from replies received from January to 
June, 1932. 


(3) Character, scholarship, evidence of finan- 
cial need, industry and-thrift are all considered 
in the making of loans to college students. 
Some institutions require an analysis from the 
student of his general plan for financing his 
way. Those most experienced with loan funds 
seem to feel that it is important to select good 
risks and begin making loans to students late 
enough in the college course to permit a con- 
tinuance of loans each semester until graduation 
and consequent earning power permit repay- 
ments. Then small monthly repayments in 
instalments of $10 or more are advocated. This 
does not apply, of course, to small emergency 
loans, which I shall discuss later. 

(4) As to the precautions taken to make sure 
that loans will be repaid when due, opinions 
vary greatly. The use of guarantors is com- 
mon. Both borrowers and guarantors sign the 
note. Definite payment dates are fixed. The 
majority of loan funds favor seniors or at least 
juniors in making loans. Sometimes parents 
or guardians are asked to approve the loan on 
separate blanks. In nearly all cases parents 
of students who are under the age of twenty- 
one are apprised of the application for a loan. 
This is not generally the rule in the case of 
small emergency loans, however. Careful fol- 
low-up of notes that are due and a personal 
interview when the loan is made and when it 
is overdue and unpaid is the common practice. 
The Harmon Foundation loans and some col- 
lege loans place the responsibility entirely on 
the student and trust to his honor in the matter 
of repayments. Losses do not seem greater 
under this plan than where there are guaran- 
tors, since the guarantor is rarely asked to pay 
in case the borrowing student defaults and legal 


action for collection is seldom resorted to. 
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Under present conditions the signature of an 
owner of: real estate does not always add to the 
legal security of the loan. One university re- 
ports: “We have used some collection agencies 
with good results, but when the loan gets to the 
point where it needs legal attention it has little 
value.” Another report, coming from a state 
university, says: “We have used legal means in 
collecting accounts long past due but we have 
had unfortunate experience with professional 
collectors.” The weight of experience seems 
strongly against the wisdom of resorting to 
legal means of collecting loans made to students. 
The emphasis is on the selection of the risk and 
then on the honor of the student in repaying. 
Seldom is failure to repay due to any factor 
other than inability to repay. 

(5) Praetically all colleges and universities 
charge interest on loans past due. The rate 
varies from 4 per cent. to 10 per cent., with 
the average at 6 per cent. One college charges 
2 per cent. per annum during the student’s 
undergraduate life, 3 per cent. for his first year 
out of college, 4 per cent. for his second year 
out of college, 5 per cent. for his third year out 
of college and 6 per cent. thereafter. One uni- 
versity charges 4 per cent. from the date the 
loan is made and contributes this comment: “It 
keeps the student in mind of his loan and helps 
us tremendously in making loans to others.” 
Another university says: “All of our loans 
carry 6 per cent. interest. This is necessary to 
protect the principal. It is also an incentive 
to prompt payment.” One college reports that 
interest is computed on notes beginning at the 
date of graduation or withdrawal of the student 
from college. 

(6) Replies as to the question, “To what ex- 
tent has the business depression affected your 
loans?” are interesting. All report increased 
demand for loans, a slowing up of payments, 
many requests for extensions of time and in- 
creased delinquencies. One report reads, “No 
collections are possible.” A Southern state uni- 
versity declares that collections, usually $10,000 
per year, have fallen to $3,400. Another says: 
“We have had to make twice as many loans 
this year over any other.” In spite of adverse 
collection conditions some institutions are 
greatly increasing funds available for student 
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loans. When notes are renewed partial pay- 
ment is obtained where possible. Additional 
security is sometimes required. Renewals are 
discouraged, but there seems no other course 
when collection is not possible. When renewals 
are granted, new notes are signed and accumu- 
lated interest on the old notes is collected, if 
possible. In such cases much depends on the 
attitude shown by the borrower. 

(7) In spite of all precautions taken in the 
making of loans and all eare given to follow-up 
and collection of loans, it is the almost unani- 
mous opinion of the seventy colleges and uni- 
versities reporting that some losses are inevit- 
able even in the best managed loan funds. The 
percentage given varies from 2 per cent. to 20 
per cent. One state university reports that the 
interest collected just about covers losses. An- 
other states that losses are comparatively small 
if judgment notes are demanded. Still another 
reports specifically that in 8 years total loans 
of $94,000 have resulted in about $2,400 of 
uncollectible notes. It is acknowledged that 
losses may be great or small, depending on the 
general loan policy of the college or university. 
Good management and care in making loans 
should reduce the percentage of losses. Present 
depression conditions, of course, distort the 
picture. One Western state university makes 
reply as follows: “Death, removal of students 
long distances from the institution, some dis- 
honesty, and some disposition to disregard the 
importance of the obligation all contribute to a 
loss of somewhere between 1 per cent. and 2 
per cent.” This institution is apparently man- 
aging its loan funds with intelligence and care. 

(8) The maximum amount loaned to any one 
student varies from $150 per year to $1,000 and 
from $300 for the entire college course to 
$2,000. Ten institutions will not lend more 
than $100 in any one year. The larger annual 
loans are generally for tuition in Eastern col- 
leges, where the rate is sometimes $500 per year. 
Many colleges have recently reduced the maxi- 
mum amount of loans to about one half of the 
former maximum. One small college replies: 
“We have no set amount. Each case is judged 
on its individual merits.” 

(9) Among the individuals responsible for 
making loans in the colleges and universities 
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studied, the dean of men is named by 15, the 
president by 11, the financial secretary by 9, 
the dean of women by 9, academic deans by 7, 
the registrar by 7 and the alumni secretary by 
2, the treasurer by 2, the director of personnel 
by 3, the executive secretary by 1, an assistant 
to the president by 1, a committee by 8 and a 
bursar by 3. It is evident that the president, 
the dean of men, the dean of women, and the 
financial secretary are the individuals who 
figure most largely in the administration of 
student loan funds. 

(10) A request for comments resulting from 
experience in the administration of college and 
university loan funds brought out some valu- 
able conclusions. A Southern state university 
reported: “We have had a certain percentage 
of bad loans each year, and the liquid assets of 
our loan fund have gradually become frozen 
in this way. Our fund of about $11,000, after 
having been used over a period of 15 years, is 
now practically all in the shape of uncollectible 
notes.” Another comments: “The student 
usually applies for more money than he abso- 
lutely needs. He is also quite optimistic over 
the prospect of repaying the loan and is gen- 
erally not worried over the accumulation of a 
large debt.” A near-by state university of great 
size sends this sad report: “Managing a fund 
is a discouraging business. I could raise more 
money for the fund, but I am not as enthusi- 
astic as I once was.” Another replies: “I 
would like to find some method to inspire deeper 
realization on the part of the ordinary borrower 
that the whole transaction is a sincere business 
obligation.” Again I am reminded that student 
loans should be made with great consideration. 
It is unfair to the student to encourage him to 
mortgage an uncertain future. My correspon- 
dent in one eastern college makes this valuable 
contribution: “After the freshman year part of 
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our scholarship allotments are on the basis of a 
stipend and the remainder is a loan without 
interest, payable at definite dates after gradua- 
tion. We are considering scholarship funds and 
our loan funds as supplementary to each other, 
so that when we place a man on the scholarship 
fund at the beginning of the year we are very 
apt to tell him that in addition we may be able 
to carry him on one of our loan funds if he 
needs assistance later on. This gives an oppor- 
tunity of checking a man’s financial status not 
only at the beginning of the year but later, and 
gives us a good opportunity of making sugges- 
tions throughout the year. It also causes men 
to live somewhat more economically than if they 
were promised the entire sum that they will 
need, at the beginning of the year. While we 
have set up certain general principles of pro- 
cedure as outlined in our circular, the chairman 
of the committee, who is also the director of 
personnel and who has available considerable 
information concerning each man, has complete 
authority to use his judgment at any time in 
altering this procedure to meet the individual’s 
need. In other words, we are putting the whole 
matter of accepting an applicant on a very 
personal basis. With the exception of the 
entering freshmen, practically no financial aid 
is given unless there has been at least one inter- 
view.” 

(11) Institutions having an emergency small 
loan fund available for loans of from 30 days to 
3 months numbered sixteen. These are almost 
entirely in the hands of deans of men for men 
and deans of women for women. About a dozen 
colleges and universities report absolutely no 
provision for small emergency loans to meet 
temporary financial demands. A few care for 
such needs from long-time loan funds. 

H. E. Stone 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS 
COMPARING DIFFERENT TYPES 
OF TESTS 

In the investigations summarized in this re- 
port, the various forms of the objective or new- 
type tests have been compared with each other 





and with the essay-type on the following points 
—validity and discriminative ability, reliability, 
time required for administration, difficulty, 
effect on student attitude and comprehensive- 
ness of sampling. 

Obviously, the results of any given experi- 
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ment will be largely dependent on the skill with 
which the tests are constructed. To illustrate: 
While many experimenters have found the essay 
examination to be inferior to the new type in 
validity, reliability and ability to measure in- 
formation, Eurich, (33), who scored the essay 
test objectively, found that it was about equal 
to the new-type in validity and ability to mea- 
sure information, and equal to the true-false 
test in reliability. 

Validity: Considerable ingenuity has been ex- 
ercised in devising criteria for determining the 
validity of tests. Brinkley (6) used classroom 
test scores, class marks, teachers’ and pupils’ 
judgments. He also set up sub-criteria of 
thought and information. Wood (17) used a 
vocabulary test for the French examination; 
term average for law; and the average of all 
medical courses for anatomy. DeGraff (10) 
and Charles (23) devised recall tests in the 
same subjects. In addition, Charles utilized 
term marks. Mrs. Wood (20), Eurich (33) and 
McAfee (7) obtained the averages of several 
test scores to serve as a criterion. Bayles and 
Bedell (32) and Brinkley (8) employed a simi- 


TABLE 1 
THE RANKING IN ORDER OF DECREASING VALIDITY 
or TESTS COMPARED IN VARIOUS STUDIES 








Rank of tests in order of decreas- 
ing validity 
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lar technique on the tests they were comparing. 
Brinkley included the marks for general achieve- 
ment in English. Hannig (14) in determining 
the relative value of different tests in the selec- 
tion of teachers, designated the training school 


record as a criterion. Schulson and Crawford 
(24) defined validity as the ability to diserimi- 
nate between two groups, one of which had 
studied the material, while the second had not. 
Curtis and Woods (21) used a somewhat similar 
technique, comparing the tests in ability to dis- 
criminate among three groups divided on the 
basis of achievement. Martin (22) combined 
teachers’ marks and teachers’ judgments for his 
criterion. 

With this variety of criteria, it is surprising 
that such consistent results have been obtained. 
The recall and multiple-choice tests rank high- 
est, while the true-false and essay rank lowest 
in all the comparisons in which they are included 
(see Table 1). It may be stated with consider- 


TABLE 2 


THE RANKING IN ORDER OF DECREASING RELIABIL- 
ITY OF TESTS COMPARED IN VARIOUS STUDIES 








Rank of tests in order of decreas- 
ing reliability 
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able assurance that the new-type test has been 
shown to be at least as valid as the essay ex- 
amination. 

Reliability: The reliability of the tests has in 
most eases been determined by the application 
of the Spearman-Brown formula to the corre- 
lation between scores of odd and even items. 
The results of the comparisons are shown in 
Table 2. Here again it appears that the recall 
and multiple-choice types are superior and that 
the new-type test in general is at least as re- 
liable as the essay test. 

Time Required for Administration: While 
the studies are not in agreement on the number 
of items that may be included in a one-hour 
test of a given type, and no data are available 
in regard to the effect of difficulty or length of 
items on the time required, there is general agree- 
ment as to the relative time required to adminis- 
ter the three common forms of objective tests. 
In terms of the number of items that can be 
given in the time needed for answering 100 
recall items, the results of five studies are as 
follows: 











Author Recall — al 
Toops . : 100 123 192 
Ruch-Stoddard 100, 117 183 
DeGraff 100 133 161 
Brinkley .... 100 192 
Charles 100 140 189 





Clearly, then, the studies not taking into ac- 
count the fact that a larger number of true- 
false items can be answered in a given time 
penalize that form of test. This is the case 
when tests are compared by equating them for 
items rather than for time. Of the studies in 
which the tests have been equated both for items 
and for time, however, only Toops (2) and 
Jones (28) found that it made a difference in 
the ranking of the tests for validity or reliabil- 
ity. 

Relative Difficulty: If tests cover the same 
material and are equated for items, the relative 
difficulty of the type is assumed to be inversely 
proportional to the mean scores. The results of 
the studies in which this comparison has been 
carried out agree in placing the recall test first 
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in difficulty.. The multiple-choice is second in 
the two earlier studies (5, 6) and easiest in the 
two most recent (10, 23) (see Table 3). 


TABLE 3 
THE RANKING IN ORDER OF DECREASING DIFFI- 
CULTY OF TESTS COMPARED IN 
Various STUDIES 








Rank of tests in order of 








Number decreasing difficulty 
Study of tests 

number compared Recall Multiple- True- 
Choice False 

5 3 1 2 3 

6 3 1 2 3 

10 3 1 3 2 

23 3 1 3 2 





Comprehensiveness of Sampling: Knight (3) 
found that the true-false test was at least equal 
to the essay test in ability to measure informa- 
tion. Laird (4) found that twice as much in- 
formation was obtained from the pupils on the 
recall tests as on the essay. Talbott and Ruch 
(30) secured practically the same results as 
Laird, and furthermore pointed out that since 
the essay test took twice as long to administer 
as the new-type, the latter was four to five 
times as efficient in sampling information. In 
Eurich’s study (33) the tests were about equal 
to one another in ability to sample information. 

Effect on Student Attitude: Somers (16) con- 
ducted a study to ascertain the changes in stu- 
dent attitude due to the use of new-type tests. 
The attitudes were determined before and after 
a semester in which new-type tests were used 
extensively. Apparently, some slight changes 
may have resulted, although the results were ~ 
not conclusive. Ozanne (15) determined the 
student attitude toward three types of tests— 
recall, essay and “reasoning.” In the latter type 
the statement of fact was given and the student 
required to supply the clause, indicating the rea- 
son for the fact. 

Pedagogic Value: An extensive study was 
completed by Cocks (27), who sought to de- 
termine the amount of information acquired by 
the students through the process of taking tests. 
Of the tests used the true-false was found to 
have the greatest value in this respect. 
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Needed Investigations: It is obvious that most 
of the important work in the evaluation of the 
various types of test material remains to be 
done. The studies reported thus far have war- 
ranted definite conclusions with respect to rela- 
tively few questions. Upon other questions the 
data are conflicting, while more fundamental 
problems remain untouched. 

It has been pointed out, for example, that 
such questions as the following can not be 
answered with any degree of certainty for any 
given type of test question: How many items 
should be included in a test intended to be com- 
pleted in a one-hour period? What correction 
should be made on the time allowance with items 
of given length and degree of difficulty? How 
many items can be scored per minute, using the 
most economical and accurate technique? 

Such questions, while important in consider- 
ing the relative merits of the several types of 
questions, do not call for controlled experiment 
so much as for the pooling of administrative 
experiences. For other questions, however, ex- 
perimental techniques are available. This would 
be the case in the investigation of the possible 
relationship between study habits of pupils and 
types of questions used in examinations. It 
has been suggested frequently that the use of 
the subjective examination stimulates the pupil 
to study in order to acquire an organized body 
of information, and observe the relationships 
and implications of the facts thus learned. On 
the other hand, the assertion has been made that 
pupils expecting to be tested with an objective 
examination are more apt to memorize unrelated 
facts without a consideration of their relative 
importance or interrelationships. If study 
habits are in fact related to the type of test 
question used, it is a matter of fundamental im- 
portance that should be taken into considera- 
tion in deciding upon the type of question to 
use in examinations. 

Future investigations must be broader in 
scope not only with regard to test characteristics, 
but also as to types of questions studied and 
the outcomes of instruction that are to be mea- 
sured. Previous studies have been limited to 
only a few of the many types of objective ques- 
tions, and to the relative merits of a few of 
these types in testing for information. Infor- 
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mation, however, is only one, and possibly not 
the most important, of the desired outcomes of 
education. The result of this limited outlook 
in measurements has been a confusion of 
thought with regard to the characteristics of 
tests. On the one hand, the ostensible superior- 
ity of certain types of questions in testing for 
information has led to assumptions of general 
superiority for all testing purposes, while in fact 
the merit of a test may be intelligently dis- 
cussed only in connection with the function to 
be tested. A test may be valid, for example, in 
measuring information, and still be an invalid 
device for measuring ability to draw inferences. 

Equally fallacious is the assumption that 
since the objective type of question has certain 
advantages over the subjective question in test- 
ing for information, it must necessarily be in- 
ferior to the subjective question in measuring 
other outcomes of instruction. Clearly, a need 
exists for careful studies of educational mea- 
surement from the standpoint of outcomes other 
than information. 
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